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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


MEN WITH A PRESENCE. 
Tue world admires virtue, respects intelligence, and 
esteems benevolence ; yet a man who is no way dis- 
tinguished for any of these excellences, will command 
the worship of his fellows, provided he possess that 
wonderful qualification which we call a presence. An 
individual with a presence is all-prevailing : wherever 
he goes, every one will bow down to the dust before 
him ; whatever he dves, will be sure to be approved of. 
Of him it may truly be said, in the words of Johnson— 
If to his share some trivial errors fall, 
Look in his face, and you forget them all. 

On the other hand, without a presence no man need 
think to advance himself in public life ; all the world 
would cry out at the paltriness of the attempt; as well, 
indeed, might an ourang-outang think to establish 
himself in fashionable society. No, no; without a 
presence there can be no advancement ; that is to say, 
unless the force of genius should be so great in the 
candidate for fame, that the world is in a manner 
compelled, against its sober judgment, to give way, 
under a kiad of grumbling protest. 

It is generally found that a man who has been bless- 
ed by nature with a presence, though blessed with 
perhaps nothing else, is of an age averaging from 
forty-five to fifty-seven, weighs from twelve to fifteen 
stone, and measures at least five feet eight or nine. 
His countenance is placid, round, and oily, with that 
peculiar redness of the gill which is held to indicate 
good living; and his head is either partially bald or 
sprinkled with whitish-grey hairs. This fine soft- 
looking bullet head reposes lightly in a bulky round 
of cambric; and it is the easy motion of the lower 
part of the head in this nice dish of cloth which forms 
one of the principal ingredients of a presence. Of 
course, the body of the individual is well dressed, but 
without any affectation of being fashionable. As to 
his status in the world: he belongs to the middle 
ranks, has a good business, and some may know that 
he is no way troubled in his circumstances. At any 
rate, he keeps up a good character; and, to sum 
up his qualifications, he is considered a very respect- 
able man. An individual possessing all these essen- 
tials in outward personal appearance and bodily 
character, is said to be a man with a presence, which 
of itself may be reckoned equivalent to a fortune. 
Some readers may possibly be inclined to inquire 
what peculiar virtue there can be in fifteen stone and 
an agreeable sulidity of look ; but we confess we can- 
not explain the matter, although we have studied it 
for several years. It may be alleged, that in no case 
can mere corporeal weight or personal appearance 
either affect the individual’s advancement, or influence 
those about them. But never was there a greater 
fallacy. Who is it that is sought for in all convivial 
assemblies to act as president, vice-president, or crou- 
pier? Is it the thin, skinny, clever, neatly-dressed 
little man? No; f€ is the bulky, soft, easy, stupid 
man with the presence, that is selected by universal 
acclamation. Into whatever description of company 
this favourite enters, all rise, as a matter of course, 
and offer him a seat, and hasten to oblige him. But 
follow him into public life, and there see how his 
qualification lays all flat before it. There is a per- 
petual tendency in his compeers—a rush, it may al- 
most be called—to crown him with dignity, and confer 
upon him functions of the most important character. 
No matter that he is not well educated, or possessed 
ef a larger share of understanding than his neigh- 
bours. What is understanding toa presence ? There 
may be fifty men better qualified than he in the room, 
but being either lean men, or little men, they are at 
once passed over ; and so the whole meeting, lean men 


and little men and all, are carried away by the spon- 
taneous unaccountable feeling that none but Mr So- 
and-so—he with the presence—shall reign over them. 

Mankind may laugh at all this, and call it non- 
sense; but if it be nonsense, it is nonsense of their 
own creating and countenancing. Who, we would 
wish to know, are the individuals who fill the offices of 
aldermen, or magistrates, or bailies ? Are they gene- 
rally active, working, thin men, with clear understand- 
ings? Bynomeans. The ninety-nine hundredths 
of them are heavy, lumpy, stupid men, who, simply 
by their presence, have silenced all opposition. Deid- 
rich Knickerbocker’s account of the choosing of 
Dutch aldermen by weight, was a type of this; and 
although it excites our laughter, we every day select 
men for dignities and trusts upon the very same prin- 
ciple, only omitting the ceremony of the scales. 

Men with a presence are not noted for being good 
speakers at public meetings, neither are they remark- 
able for delivering their sentiments clearly in private ; 
yet they will be listened to with ten times the respect 
which is paid ts men who are superior to them in 
ability, but who have the misfortune to want a pre- 
sence. A single word from a man with a presence 
is prized more than a whole speech from other per- 
sons. We have known them even gain applause 
from their nod, or a well-managed shake of the head ; 
and thus they will come better speed by an utter 
negative somnolency, than other. individuals who 
actually deliver their sentiments to the best purpose. 
A great deal, in point of fact, depends on the wise 
look and shake of the head of the man with a pre- 
sence. These are his cultivations—his stock in trade, 
which, being adroitly managed, have an immense in- 
fluence on those who happen to be about him. We 
once knew an instance of a man with a presence, a 
professional man, who made a fortune by cuitivating 
a wise look, and shaking his head, while his brethren 
in the profession were luoked on as mere fouls in com- 
parison, for they always frankly told their mind, and 
so had much less credit than if they had affected a 
inysterious silence. 


People occasionally, in secret, vote men with a 
presence to be bores ; and two or three will probably 
go the length of privately hinting to each other that 
they are heartily sick of Alderman or Bailie Such-a- 
thing, and Mr Such-another-thing, and Doctor Some- 
body-else ; three men with a pr , who, wh 
they go, command the worship of those about them, 
so as to put down ail rivalry and all saliency of 
thought. But those who plot this kind of treason 
against the great men with the presence, never ex- 
actly come to the point of belling the cat. They may 
screw up their courage to cali in question the autho- 
rity of the beings who overshadow them with their 
mock dignity ; but it will not do. The next time 
they come into the company of the luminaries, they 
most probabiy sneak aside into a bye-seat, and leave 
them toenjoy that degree of undeserved respect which 
is so unaccountably paid to them. 


We never knew a man with a presence defeated or 
put back in any thing, except once, and that was 
under particular circumstances. Some dramatic 
wonder had one evening collected a vast crowd at the 
pit-door of a provincial theatre, about three hours 
before the time of admission. It was a seething 
summer night, when even to stand by one’s self on 
the street, exposed to the sun, was a matter of no 
small inconvenience—much more 80, tu be pent up 
in the centre of a dense and yet agitated mass of 
people, who had not the least respect for each 
other, but were continually squeezing, elbowing, and 


struggling, either to get a little nearer the door, or 
to protect themselves from the squeezing, elbowing, 
and struggling of their neighbours. Into this raging 
sea of human beings, a man with a presence had, in 
a moment of singular indiscretion, permitted himself 
to be enclosed. He was all that could be supposed 
of a man with a presence—portly, well dressed, con- 
sequential—and, to add to the common impressive- 
ness of the character, wore a low-crowned broad- 
brimmed hat, and a pair of most gentleman-like silver 
spectacles. Having taken a position of vantage on 
the brink of the crowd, I was able to observe all the 
distresses of the unfortunate man with a presence, 
which were by no means trifling. There he was, fairly 
fastened in the midst of the tumultuous mass, his face 
upturned in a distressed imploring manner—his solid 
features, accustomed to display a deliberate pompo- 
sity, now tortured into an expression of unutterable 
botheration—his silk umbrella reared obliquely over- 
head, like the mast of a foundering vessel -—one 
could see from his eye that three elbows were sunk a 


foot deep into various parts of his body, and that his 


tenderest toe, notwithstanding all his care, was occa- 
sionally trod upon by the unrespective feet of the mul- 
titude. He puffed, and blubbered, and puffed again, 
in infinite discomposure; while the perspiration ran 
in streams along his “ piteous nose” and rubicund 
cheeks, and soaked the web of handkerchief which 
swathed his neck. Many a longing look he cast to- 
wards the clear part of the street, evidently wishing 
that he were there; but the crowd was all too dense 
to allow of his escape. He felt that he must bear it 
out, at whatever hazard. By and bye, a heavy shower 


fell, and, as umbrellas were out of the question, he’ 


and every one else were obliged to endure it as they 
best might. His elegant hat then became battered 
and soaked, and, what with heat and wet together, 
soon showed symptoms of falling out of its original 
shape. It would have wrung pity even from a lean 
man, who had that day been postponed to him in sume 
public honour, to have witnessed his distress. So 
much accustomed as he was to have every body yield- 
ing to and honouring him, no man could have more 
keenly felt the discourtesy of this pushing, pressing, 
and brawling mob: it cut him to the very heart—he 
could almost have wept. The door was now opened ; 
but such was the press of living muscle which 
blocked up the way, that for some time no one could 
get in. The pressure became now greater than ever. 
The crowd heaved to and fro, like the tide dashing 
against a bulwark; and the man with the presence 
swayed along under the general movement, as if he 
had been a poweriess weed on the surface of the ocean. 
He had now, by some preternatural exertion, reefed 
in his spectacles, and drawn his hat resolutely down 
over his eyes. So I saw less of him than formerly. 
By and bye, he began to struggle in a dreadful fashion, 
and, as his neighbours did not fail to imitate his ex- 
ample, he was soon worse off than ever. It was a 
game at which he was sure to lose. First he felt one 
of his skirts torn off, and then another. His hat was 
pushed and pounced into all kinds of shapes in suc- 
cession—the shovel, the cock, and the slouch—till at 
last, seeing no alternative, he desperately clutched it 
down, and thrust it like a handkerchief into his breast. 
He was now approaching the doorway—not by any 
effort of his own, but simply borne on by the multi- 
tude. There was an eddy at the corner, into which 
some unfortunates were pushed, and where it was im- 
possible to move till the whole torrent should have 
poured in. The man with the presence had great 
reason to fear that this would be his‘fate. He neared 
the doorway. He was almostin. His look became 
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somewhat tranquil. When, behold, by one unlucky 
pitch of the living wave, he was thrown into the angle 
he was so eager to avoid, and there left in cuerpo— 
divested of every superfluous piece of his attire—a 
mere hulk scudding under bare poles. May never 
man with a presence trust himself again to the mercy 
of a crowd, where his personal merits are so apt to go 
for nothing, or, rather, where they are so apt to give 
him pain and distress, instead of acquiring him any 
honour ! 


NAUTICAL SECOND SIGHT. 
Tue Nautical Magazine for March 1834* contains a 
series of documents respecting a very curious art, 
which we have fancifully entitled Nautical Second 
Sight. It would appear to have been practised by 
only one individual, a Monsieur Bottineau, who held 
a situation under the French government iu the Mau- 
ritius, towards the end of the last century, and who, 
proving quite unsuccessful in his endeavours to sell 
the discovery to advantage, permitted it to die with 
him. It consisted in a power of foretelling the ap- 
proach of vessels to land, long before they were visi- 
ble either to the eye or toa glass. “As early as the 
year 1762,” says Bottineau, in one of his statements, 
“ holding then an inferior situation in the king’s navy, 
it appeared to me that a vessel approaching land must 
produce a certain effect upon the atmosphere, and 
cause the approach to be discovered by a practised eye 
even before the vessel itself was visible. After making 
many observations, I thought I could discover a par- 
ticular appearance before the vessel came in sight: 
sometimes I was right, but more frequently wrong ; 
so that at the time I gave up all thoughts of success. 
In 1764, I was appointed to a situation in the Isle of 
France: while there, having much leisure time, I 
in betook myself to my favourite observations. 
ere the advantages I were much greater 
than before. First, the clear sky and pure atmo- 
sphere, at certain periods of the day, were favourable 
to my studies, and as fewer vessels came to the island, 
I was less liable to error than was the case off the coast 
of France, where vessels are continually passing, some 
of which may never arrive in sight, although the indi- 
cations I allude to may have been witnessed by me. 
I had not been more than six months upon the island 
when I became confident that my discovery was cer- 
tain, and all that was requisite was to acquire more 
experience, and then Nauscopie would become a real 
science. 
As the officers in the island led an idle life, they 
were frequently on the shore looking through their 
lasses to discover when a vessel was arriving from 
urope. I frequently laid wagers that a vessel was 
arriving, one, two, and even three days before she was 
actually in sight; and as I was very seldom wrong, I 
gained a considerable sum of money. The officers 
attributed my success to a i power of vision 
I possessed ; but then, again, they were quite puzzled 
on reflecting that although they used glasses, oo 
employed any. In 1780, I wrote to the minister of 
marine, Marechal de Castries, announcing my dis- 
covery. In his answer he instructed the governor of 
the i to enter my announcemenis of arrivals in 
a private register for two years at least. On the 
15th May 1782, my observations commenced. On 
the 16th May, I announced to the governor that three 
vessels were near the island. Orders were imme- 
diately given to the vigies ;+ their glasses were turned 
to the direction I had pointed out. Their declaration 
was, ‘ No vessel in sight.’ On the 17th, the vigics 
informed the governor that a ship had just appeared 
above the horizon. On the 18th, a second came in 
sight, and on the 26th, a third was visible to the naked 
eye. Viscount de Souillac sent for me on the last day, 
and made me an offer of 10,000 livres, aud a pension 
of 1200 livres a-year on the part of government, if I 
would disclose my secret: but not conceiving the re- 
muneration sufficient, I declined accepting the offer. 
Viscount de Souillac, some months after, wrote to M. 
de Castries ; he stated that I had made the surprising 
discovery of a new art—that of being able to observe 
the arrival of vessels 100, 150, and even 200 leagues 
distant ; that fur more than fifteen years I had regu- 
larly predicted the arrival of vessels, sometimes three 
or four days before they could be seen with a glass: 
that the register kept by order of the minister showed 
that I had almost always been right in my predictions ; 
and that even when I had announced the approach of 
a vessel which did not actually arrive, it was proved 
beyond a doubt that the vessel or vessels in question 
were foreign ones that had come within two or three 
days’ sail of the island, and had proceeded to their 
destination without touching at the Isle of France. 
Upon one occasion he asserted that a fleet of eieven 
vessels were approaching the island; the announce- 


® The Nautical Magazine, or Journal of Maritime Discovery, 
Voyages and Papers, &c. No 25. London; Simpkin and Mar- 
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¢ Officers whose duty it is to look out for vessels approaching 
the island 


ment caused alarm, as we anticipated an attack 
from the Engli A sloop of war was instantly dis- 
itched to out; but before she returned, Mr 


meau came to the governor, and informed him 
that the signs in the atmosphere had disap and 
that the fleet had taken a different ion. Some 
time after this, a vessel arrived here frem the East 
Indies, and reported that she had seen a fleet of eleven 
vessels sailing towards Fort St William. In fine, 
that from the year 1778 till 1782, he had announced 
the arrival of 575 vessels, many of them four days 
before they became visible. The r terminated thus 
—‘ However incredible this discovery may appear, 
myself and a great many officers, naval and military, 
must bear testimony to the announcements made by 
Mr Bottineau. We cannot treat him as an impostor, 
or as a visionary. We have had ocular demonstration 
for so many and in no instance has any vessel 
reached the island, the approach of which he had not 
predicted; those which did approach, but did not 
touch the island, were in most cases proved to be 
foreign vessels.’ 

A short time after this letter had been dispatched 
—(this letter, I am certain, reached the office of M. 
de Castries, but, I am also certaif, was never perused 
by him)—I determined to return to my native coun- 


try, and accordingly took my passage on board one of 
his Majesty's v commanded by Captain Dufour. 
I felt somewhat anxious to ascertain w the ef- 


fect produced on the atmosphere, when a vessel a) 
proaches, would be somewhat similar as regards the 
approach of one vessel towards another, and, to wy 
t delight, I perceived it to be the same, althoug’ 

| empa ; but m7 eyes now became so practised, 
that not once, during the voyage, did I make a mis- 
take. I announced to Captain Dufour the approach 
of twenty-seven vessels, while proceeding to our des- 
tination ; but what afforded me more heartfelt satis- 
faction than my previous observations, namely, cer- 
tain ap nees in the skies when a vessel approaches 
land, the observer being on board ; or similar appear- 
ances when one vessel approaches another ; and, in 
my opinion, to be able to discover land from a vessel 
by the same phenomenon, long before it is in sight, 
is, if possible, of infinitely greater advantage to navi- 
gation. Upon one occasion I told Captain Dufour 
that we were not more than thirty | from some 
land. This he denied to be possible: however, upon 
looking attentively to his reckoning, he was compelled 
to acknowledge that he was in error, and immediately 
altered hiscourse. I discovered land three times dur- 
ing the voyage ; once at the distance of 150 leagues. 
On the 13th June 1784, I landed at L’Orient, and 
instantly proceeded to Paris. My applications to the 
minister to obtain an audience were not attended to; 
and the only answer I obtained from the officer of 
marine was, that my memorial was under considera- 
tion. Abbé Fontenay, the editor of the Mercure de 
France, having heard of my pretended discovery, 
without even asking to see my certificates, signed by 
the governor of the Isle of France, and all the officers 
of the garrison there, thought proper to turn my dis- 
covery into ridicule, and affirmed it was not ‘ships 
at sea, but castles in the air,’ I had foundout. In this 
state does the affair remain.” 

Among the documents published in the Nautical 
Magazine, are certificates by the principal authorities 
in the island, confirming the truth of Bottineau’s own 
statement. ‘ All his science,” says the governor, “ is 
in his eyes; he sees in nature signs that indicate the 
presence of vessels, as we assert that fire exists in a 
place where we perceive the smoke ; that is the com- 
pe he makes, when speaking to others toncern- 
ng his art.” The ingenious discoverer appears to 
have made repeated but vain attempts to gain the pa- 
tronage of his native government, and to have finally 
died in obscurity about the time of the revolution. 
All recollection of his pretensions was then lost in the 
agitations of the political world; nor would it have 
ever been revived, if a French lady, who collected 
autographs, had not obtained the papers, amongst 
others which had been thrown aside in the French 
state-paper office, which were given to her by the cele- 
brated Cambacéres, in order that she might cut out 
the signatures. Through this channel they have now 
reached the public. 

M. Bottinean’s art, if an art at all, does not appear 
to have been fuunded upon the phenomena of unequal 
refraction, by which vessels and other objects below 
the horizon are sometimes made to appear above it, 
in their natural or in an inverted position—and which 
are described and accounted for by Sir David Brew- 
ster, in his various treatises respecting optics. It rested 


on certain —— effects, of a different kind, 
and which it would perhaps be difficult for any person 
two rediscover. The only light which Bottineau has 
afforded on this point, is conveyed in no satis. 
factory terms, as follows :—“‘ Nauscopie,” says he, “is 
the art of ascertaining the approach of vessels, or, 
being in a vessel, the approach to land, at a very great 
distance. This know neither results from the 
undulation of the waves, nor from quick sight, nor 
from a particular sensation, but simply from observ- 
ing the horizon, which bears upon it certain signs in- 
dicative of the epproach of vessels, or land. - 

When a vessel approaches land, or another ves- 
sel, a meteor appears in the atmosphere, of a parti- 
cular nature, visible to every eye, without any difficult 
etfort : it is not by the effect of a fortuitous occurrence 
that this meteor makes its appearance under such cir- 


cumstances ; it is, on the contrary, the necessary resuls 
of the approach of one vessel towards another, or to. 
wards land. The existence of this meteor, and the 
knowledge of its different modifications, constitute the 
certainty and the precision of my announcements.” 

To account for the meteor, he suggests a theory :— 
“ The vast expanse of water forms an immense abyss, 
in which substances of every kind are contifiually en- 
tering. The enormous number of animals, fishes, 
birds, vegetable and mineral productions, which are 
decomposed in the vast body of water, produce acon- 
tinual fermentation of matter, which abounds in spirit 
of salt, oil, sulphur, bitumen, &c. The presence of 
these gases is sufficiently apparent, from the smell and 
disagreeable taste of sea-water. These gases, closely 
united with the sea-water, remain stationary so long as 
the waters are quiet, and not disturbed ; or they may 
only experience a slight internal agitation, which is 
manifested externally in a small degree. But when 
the water is put in motion by stormy weather, or 
by an active mass which passes over its surface with 
violence and rapidity (a vessel, for instance), then 
the volatile vapours that are enclosed within the bosom 
of the deep, escape, and rise in smoke ( fumée), compos. 
ing a vast envelope around the v As the vessel 
advances, the envelope advances with it, increasing 
every instant by freshemanations. These emanations 
are so many small particular clouds, which by degrees 
joining other, form a kind of cloud (nappe), that 
projects forward, one extremity of which touches the 
vessel, while the other extremity advances to a con- 
siderable distance. This train of vapours is not on 
that account visible; it eseapes observation by the 
transparency of its parts; and it is lest among the 
other fluids that compose the atmosphere ; but as svon 
as the vessel reaches a situation in which it meets 
with other homogenous vapours, such as those which 
escape from the earth, one perceives, on a sudden, 
that cloud (nappe), until then so limpid and subtie, 
acquire consistence and colour, by the mixing of thetwo 
opposed columns. The change commences at the pro- 
longed extremities, which by contact unite, are 
strengthened and coloured; and then, every minute, 
as the vessel advances, the change is graduated, gains 
the centre, and at length the engrainement being com- 
plete, the phenomenon becomes more manifest, and 
the vessel appears. 

Such, in a few words, is the revelation of the cause 
and the effects of a phenomenon, which, however won- 
derful it may be, aceords, notwithstanding, with phy- 
be ed for this pheno- 

tever cause ma assigned for 

menon, it is quite ue that it is the infallible satel- 
lite of a vessel; and that, in consequence of its pro- 
longed form, it manifests itself to the eyes, one, two, 
three, four, five, and even six days before the vessel 
itself, according to the state of the weather, and the 
nature of the obstacles it meets with. When the vessel 
sails with a fair wind, and meets with noo the 
phenomenon its greatest celerity ; and ar- 
riving several days befure the vessel, it affords the ob- 
server the means of announcing the presence of @ 
vessel at a considerable distance ; but when the vessel 
meets with contrary winds, it will be understood that 
this circumstance must have a great influence on the 
progress of the phenomenon. On this account, I 
state that the phenomenon sometimes appears four 
or five days before the vessel, and sometimes only one 
day. This defect of uniformity in the apparition re- 
= - from the greater or less impediment it meets 
with. 

It will naturally be supposed that there may be 
weather when the phenomenon cannot show itself be- 
fore the vessel: for instance, in a violent gale, which 
appears at first sight capable of carrying away the 
dissipating, and entirely deatroy- 
ing it. This, however, is not the case. The most 
impetuous wind only retards the apparition of the 
phenomenon, without destroying it. But when the 
vessel has reached a certain distance from land, then 
the phenomenon has ve so much consistence, 
that it overcomes the efforts of the strongest winds, 
which, though they agitate it, still leave some part 
which they cannot wholly disperse. 

The whole of my science consists in being able to 
follow the apparition of this meteor, and distinguish 
its character, in order not to confound it with the 
other clouds in the atmosphere, and which are not to 
be attended to. In order to make these observations, 
neither telescopes nor mathematical instruments are 
eT the eyes alone are sufficient. 

t is not even necessary torbe upon the coast; 
where the horizon of the sea be discovered, the 
observer can announ arrival of vessels. 

The cloudy mass not present itself suddenly, 
and with all its character. The first appearance ie 
equivocal, and only puts the observer upon his 
who then can commence his study, without being in 
haste, to certify that the vessel is arriving; but, by 
degrees, the forms are developed, the colours assume 
a certain tone, the volume acquires consistence, so that 
the Nauscopie can no longer doubt that a vessel is be- 
hind ; because these forms and these developements 
are such that they can only belong to these kind of 


ex vessel advances, the meteor extends. and 
becomes consistent. From the moment I became fami- 
liar with this singular analogy, I never failed seeing 
my announcements followed with complete success ; 
and this punctuality caused the great astonishmeut 
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mentioned in my certiticates, &c. from the governor, 
officers, and inhabitants. Convinced of the effect, but 
not understanding the cause, they could not conceive 
that a science existed which could give to man a fore- 
knowledge of events so distant, with respect to time 
and place. The people attributed these operations to 
the power of magic ; the better informed ascribed them 
to pom Nothing, however, is more natural than 
this principle.” 


THE NEW “ BEAUTY AND THE BEAST,” 


A TALE. 
Marsnat Mont-Jean was as resi a soldier as 
good king Francis-had in his army. It was currently re- 


ported in his troop that he had once been young, al- 
though his hair was now grey, and that he had once been 
alert, although the wounds from sword, lance, and bul- 
let, which cicatrised his body all over, had rendered him 
fit only for garrison-duty. He was entrusted with an im- 
portant fortress on the frontiers of Piedmont, for his royal 
master knew that his stiff and shrivelled body would as 
little think of budging from before an enemy as the stone 
and lime he was set to guard. 

Marshal Mont-Jean hada Zouns wife—a lineal descend- 
ant of the noble family of Chateaubriant—a girl in her 
seventeenth year, ofa clearcarnated complexion, th 
which the eloquent blood shone forth at every word she 
spoke, with dark eyes at once penetrating and winning, 
and with an elastic, buoyant, a gs sort of a gait. 
Owing to family politics, she had been married to the 
marshal before she very well knew what marriage was. 
Naturally of an affectionate disposition, she loved the 
tough old soldier—who, imperative and stern to all others, 
was gentle to her—as a daughter might have done. Her 
little thoughts ran more upon her gowns, headtires, and 
feathers, than any thing else. She would have had no 
objections, had it lain in her power, to have displayed 
these objects of her affections before the eyes of youn 
French gallants, but unluckily there were none suc 
within reach. The soldiers of the garrison were old and 
grizzled as their commander, or the walls they tenanted. 
The Marquis of Saluzzo visited the marshal sometimes, 
to be sure; but although not exactly old, he was ugly. 
His features were irregular, his eyes dull and bleared, his 
complexion a yellowish black: he had a big belly and a 
round back, and was heavy and lumpish in all his mo- 
tions. So the pretty lady had no one to please by her 
dresses but herself, her handmaidens, and her venerable 
husband. And yet she was daily dressed like the first 
princess of the land. It had been a fair sight to see the 
delicate ape attired like unto some stately queen, and 
striving to give to her petite figure, mincing steps, and 
laughing looks, an air of solemn and stately reserve. 

very thing has an end, at least the life of Marshal 
Mont-Jean had. His little widow was sincerely sorry, 
out her grief was not exactly heart-breaking. She had 
omnes him, but love was out of the question ; and with 
all her esteem for the man, and resignation to her fate, 
there was something unnatural in the union of persons 
so widely differing in age. But had she been ever so in- 
clined to lament him, she would not have had time. She 
was under the necessity of transporting herself imme- 
diately, with all her own and her late husband’s retainers, 
to her estates in France, and she had not a single sol left 
in her possession. Her estates were large, but even had 
there been time to await the arrival of money from them, 
the times were too unsafe to hazard its transmission. The 
country around her was too mountainous, and its air too 
= and keen to nourish usurers. Her dresses were of 
mmense value, butthere was no one near who cared for 
such frippery, or could or would advance money upon its 
pledge. The little lady was at her wit’s end. 

She felt no great alleviation of her troubles, when one 
day—after wondering for a quarter of an hour what was 
the meaning of the tantara of trumpets before the gate, 
and the clattering of horses’ hoofs in the courtyard—the 
Marquis of Saluzzo was ushered into her presence. He 
benned ce | apparelled in a tunic and hose of white silk, 
laced with silver, and a hat of the same materials, with 
bushy white plumes waving over his head. This costume 
communicated to his countenance—which rivalled in co- 
lour the feet of a duck that has all day been wading in 
the mud—a yet more repulsive ex ion. The young 
widow thought—when she saw the portly belly come 
swagging into the hall before its owner, the worship- 
ful marquis panting after it, with a multitude of ungainly 
bows—that she had never seen any thing half so hideous. 

Her visitor came at once to the point, for he was none 
of those who are troubled with a fastidious delicacy. He 
had learned the situation of embarrassment in which the 
marshal had left his lady, and came to inform her that 
he was himself on the road to Paris, whither, if she would 
favour him with her company, and join her train of at- 
tendants with his, he would defray her expenses. He 
urged her acceptance of his proffered aid with garrulous 
and indelicate importunity, fixing his gooseberry eyes up- 
on her, with an at t to look languishing. Nay, in 
the pride of his h he Jet her know that already many 
suitors were mustering to utgé, their claims to the hand 
of the wealthy widow of Mont-Jtan, the heiress apparent 
of and that he was not 

ithout hopes of insin imself into her s 
indelicate for a woman in the lady’s situation to accept 
an essential service from so blunt a knight ; but in those 
days the fairsex were not so icular. There was dan- 

er even then of being inveigied ; but Marie was young, 
lighthearted, undaunted, fond of a — She knew 
man might of such a journey, to render ces 
against her, should she finally repulse i [iene 
Lastly, there was no choice left her : the new command- 
ant was daily expected, and she could not raise a mara- 


vedi. 


The 
style of travelling, and the want company, kept 


close ther during great of the journey. He was 
connie by her bridle on med. he was ready with 
the proffer of his services whenever she dismounted, he 
sat by her at the board—most frequently spread under 
the s w of some branchy tree. Marie gradually got 
reconciled to his appearance ; and although she could not 
respect a man, who in his incessant prattling gave tokens 
only of a proud, foolish, and selfish mind, she learned to 
take pleasure in the unconscious manner in which he dis- 
played his character. His attempts to express his love, 
too, were ow ludicrous, and Marie was not — 
rson to shri m a little coquetry, more particularly 
hen the object afforded her ‘at the same time matter for 
a hearty laugh. She had anatural talent for coquetting, 
and the restraint laid upon her of late by her situation 
only heightened her desire to exercise it now. 
fore the party reached Lyons, however, she was 
made painfully sensible of her error. She remarked that 
the marquis took care to blazon immediately to the whole 
train, every encouragement she gavehim. In private, he 
assumed a dictatorial tone, arranging who of her domes- 
tics it were most advisable to retain or dismiss—assum- 
ing that their future union was an event which must un- 
doubtedly happen. His attendants affected to look upon 
her with a peculiarly intelligent expression, and used 
every artifice to draw from her speeches which might fa- 
vour their master’s hopes. ‘* Ah, senora,” said the stew- 
ard, one day, as she was rallying him about some trifle, 
‘*these sharp words require a sweetener.” ‘ Depend 
upon it, good Jaquez,” she replied, ‘‘ you shall have as 
heavy a gold chain as the steward of the best marquis in 
the land, the day of my marriage.” She could have bit 
her tongue for vexation, when she saw the old thief scut- 
tle up to his master, and tell him the story, with a profu- 
sion of “‘ nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles.” 

She learned, about the same time, from her female at- 
tendants, that they had been prevented from forwarding 
any intelligence to their friends in France ; that her own 
messengers had been detained, and dispatches addressed 
to her intercepted. She saw now that the wily Italian 
was closing his meshes around her. She had looked up- 
on him as a fool, a creature out of whom she could ex- 
tract amusement and advantage, and shake him off—as 
lightly as the flower the eomias dewdrop, when the 
western breeze begins to blow. She found that the low- 
est order of minds possess most practical cunning. She 
was fretted and anxious. His train outnumbered hers, 
which consisted, moreover, chiefly of her female attend- 
ants. She was, however, of too gay and confident a dis- 
position to remain long uneasy. They were now 
proaching Lyons, and in the city he would not dare to 
detain her person by force. Her few men-at-arms were 
hardy soldiers, and implicitly to be relied upon. 

Arrived in the hostelrie, she made an excuse for re- 
tiring early. The window of her apartment opened upon 
the Rhone. She sat, her head buried in her hands, 
striving, but in vain, to determine upon some line of 
conduct. The door opened, and her favourite tirewo- 
man int; oduced a young gentleman, richly but not 
gaudily equipped, of martial bearing. ‘ A messenger, 
my lady, from your cousin Vieilleville.” The messenger 
bore a letter, in which the Sieur de Vieilleville informed 
her that it was currently reported in Paris she had pro- 
mised her hand to the Marquis of Saluzzo, and that the 
king, for political considerations, was intent upon the 
match ; that he, however, could not for a moment believe 
her so inconsiderate, and that he was at hand with a body 
of sixty gens-d’armes to free her. 

The lady recognised at once the rude craft of Saluzzo 
in the reports to which her cousin alluded. She trem- 
bled at the thought of the king seconding the wishes of 
her unknightly suitor, but she rejoiced that the full ex- 
tent of her danger had only been laid open to her at the 
moment that certain aid presented itself. Vieilleville 
was one of those straightforward daring persons, who, 
having neither fear nor dishonesty in their character, 
always pursue the direct road to their object. It was 
well known that he had often opposed the king in his 
darling projects, yet without losing his favour; for Fran- 
cis knew that thoughts of self never stained Vieilleville. 
The proudest nobles of France, the princes of the blood, 
did not disdain to seek his countenance and protection, 
although he was yet but a lieutenant of gendarmerie and 
a simple knight—not even a member of the order. 

With tumultuous joy Marie addressed to her cousin a 
warm letter of thanks for his confidence in the propriety 
of her conduct. Love for a man of Saluzzo’s character 
was out of the question. As for the king’s deep-laid 
schemes, she had been sacrificed when a child to political 
considerations, but now, a woman and her own mistress, 
she would submit to such treatment from no one. She 
threw herself unreservedly upon her cousin’s protection. 
As, however, the marquis and she were next day to cross 
the hills to Rouanne, there to embark on the Loire, and 
sail down to Briare, whence they were to proceed by 
land through Essonne to Paris, she ventured to suggest 
what seemed the quietest mode of getting her out of the 
margais’s hands. She pro that Vieilleville should 
advance with his troop to Corbeil, taking care to arrive 
the same evening that she reached Essonne. Next day 
he was to direct his course towards Juvizy, and entering 
it at the same time, her steward should so arrange mat- 
ters that her attendants could in a moment separate 
themselves from the cortége of the marquis, and attach 
themselves to that of Vieilleville. With such a knight 
opposed to him, and in the broad eye of day, Saluzzo 
would yield without resistance. 

Marie, as she next day rode across the mountains, was 
wild with joy. The fresh breezes of the uplands, and 
the rapturous thought of approaching freedom, filled her 
with transport. She teased her steed to perform a thou- 
sand gambols, she sung in emulation of the birds by the 
way-side, she squandered a thousand malicious kind 

upon the lout by her side, she had a good word 
and a gift for every menial in the train. Her delicate 
figure, flashing eyes, and graceful wildness, kept all eyes 
fixed upon her with love and wonder. 

Next day the party embarked upon the Loire, but the 


first intoxication of joy was over. The equable motion 
of the boat, the gentle rippling of the waves, the heat of 
the day, the deep shades beneath which they occasionally 
puted, relaxed her frame. A band of music which the 
marquis had engaged at Lyons, aided, by its soft plain- 
tive melodies, to give a. melancholy character to her re- 
flections. She thought of her indiscretion, of the toils 
from which she was not yet free, of the slanders and 
calumnies to which she might be exposed. The careless 
innocence of a young woman may lead her into conduct. 
to look upon which impresses her with a tormenting 
consciousness of sullied purity, although not one crimi- 
nal thought has ruffled her white mind. It was thus 
with Marie. Lost in self-reproach, she bowed her head 
over the gunwale of the boat, and played in the water 
with her fingers, while a big tear pat mw beneath each 
jetty eyelash. er ugly companion sat beside her, 
gazing upon the fair with a expressi 
of ‘affection and confidence. The change of her mood 
since yesterday was too palpable to escape even his gross 
But he attributedit with great co: ney 
to the waywardness of love, believing himself to be the 
object. attachment to Marie was a e mix- 
ture of avarice, gratified vanity, and admiration of her 
beauty. 

Let us hasten to the close of our story. It was mid- 
day, and the crowds which had thronged the market- 
place of Juvizy were dispersing, when a knight, armed 
at all points, his vizor up, rode into the great square foi- 
lowed by eighty men-at-arms. He sat on his strong 
black horse like an upright pillar of iron. His look was 
sedate, but frank and careless, as of one whose blood 
flowed as calmly, and whose thoughts were as clear amid 
the thunder of the fight as in the retirement of his own 
chamber. There was a universal expression of love and 
reverence, for every t knew Vieilleville. His 
troop drew up in a wide street which abutted on the 
at one end of the town-house. 

They had not waited many minutes when the sound 
of egpenaine Same wos heard, and soon after a large 
company, in which were a number of females, the men, 
though more numerous, neither so well equipped nor 
skilfully arran as those of Vieilleville, entered the 

uare. A knight and a lady rode foremost. The eye 
of the latter glanced bright as it fell upon Vieilleville and 
his attendants. They advanced towards the town-house, 
the greater proportion of their followers edging off to- 
wards a street at the other end of the building from that 
occupied by Vieilleville. The women, and a few sol- 
diers, turned their horses towards the troop which had 
arrived before them. Saluzzo (for it was he), espying 
this, called after them that they had mistaken their way. 

* With your pardon, fair sir,” said Marie, checking 
her steed, “ they are quite right. Your lodgings are at 
the hostelrie of the Bear; mine at that of St Denis. 
My cousin Vieilleville is here to relieve you of the charge 
I have so unwillingly imposed upon you; and you know 
how indecorous it would be to prefer the protection of a 
stranger to so near a relation. My steward will reckon 
with yours at Paris for any expense you may have in- 
on my account. e debt icude I owe 
you, I never can hope to pay.” And here the innate 
devil of coquetry resumed its sway as her spirits rose. 
** T leave my heart in your keeping, fair sir. Take good 
care of it.” Saluzzo was too well aware of his own 

wers to dream of coping with Vieilleville. He saw 
Ris fairy visions melting away, and he wept for spite and 
sorrow. With acowed look he took her proffered hand, 
and pressed it to his lips. In the very wantonness of 
malice, she gently pressed his paw, smiled, and cast one 
of her most winning glances at him; then, turning sud- 
denly, as if to hide a blush, she cantered smiling towards 
her cousin. The crest-fallen marquis retired in a super- 
eminently savage mood to his den. 

On reaching the hostelrie, Vieilleville presented to 
Marie a young knight, whom she nised as the bearer 
of his letter. ‘‘ The Prince of Roche-sur-Yonne, fair 
cousin—the playmate of your ehildhood, the admirer 
of your womanly beauties, and one who, az you well 
know, lately undertook a service of some danger and 
difficulty for your sake.” The prince was certainly an 
amiable and handsome young man, his late service gave 
him some claim to a kind reception, and in the course of 
a few hours’ conversation, so many childish hours of happi- 
ness had been reawakened in Marie’s memory, that she 
feltas if her youthful playmate and she, although separated, 
had never been disjoined—she persuaded herself that some 
invisible bond had held them together, aithough herself 
had remained unaware of it until cireumstances drew 
the noose tighter. The prince secured his footing by a 
thousand delicate and unpretending attentions. On the 
eve of the third day, just before they entered Paris, Vieil- 
leville reminded his cousin of the danger she incurred 
from the king’s anxiety to see her married to Saluzzo, 
and urged a speedy private marriage with the prince. 
Marie saw the propriety of the advice ; her own inclina- 
tions were not adverse ; the good marshal dwelt in her 
memory rather as arevered parent than asa beloved hus- 
band—in short, she consented. 

This arrangement was kept of course a profound seerct 
from Saluzzo. On recovering from his = the ma- 
licious pressure of his hand, and the rosy smile which ac- 
companied it, broke like morning on his memory. It is 
strange what a power of self-deception the mind possesses. 
When a lover has long wished to gain his mistress’s affec- 
tions, picturing to himself the possible awakening of love 
in her breast, and all the scenes of his future happiness, 
the images of his fancy grow so vivid, that he cannot 
persuade himself they are unreal. The slightest inai- 
cation is eagerly caught at as a proof of their reality. A 
thousand proofs of dislike are effaced from recollection 
by one kind look. This holds true even with such ques- 
tionable ions as that of Saluzzo. He paid a daily 
visit to Marie Mont-Jean, still trusting that although one 
visit afforded no room for hope, the next might. In vain: 
him, managed to remain longer, and engrossed con- 
venuation und kind looks of the lady. 
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the prince, and Marie, he! 

agreed that their measures should be directed by the first 
tion 

The president and counsellors were assembled in full 

chamber, after receiving a brief but pithy hint from the 

a to take care how they his wishes. The 


assiduous gravity. Saluzzo approached the bar, attended 
by a lean, sallow notary, and some creatures of the court. 
At the same moment, Marie de ee relict of 
the late Marshal Mont-Jean, entered the hall, leaning on 
the arm of the redoubted Monsieur de Vieilleville, at- 
tended by a gallant train of ladies, lords, and gentlemen. 
The = forms having been observed, the pre- 
sident directed the = take the oath of verity with 
bared and uplifted hands. The first interrogatory put to 
her was: “ Did ever promise marriage to the noble 
ntleman, the Marquis of Saluzzo, now in presence ?” 
The blood rushed into the cheeks of the lady; she turned 
her eyes resolutely upon the marquis, who looked upon 
the ground, his colour growing blacker and yet more 
bloodless. She replied in a low whisper, which was 
heard through the whole hall, ‘ No, by the virtue of mine 
oath.” The president opened his mouth as if to put an- 
other question, and the clerk sharpened his ears, and 
brought his pen in contact with the paper, but the lady 
interrupted them, her face glowing crimson, in hurried 
but distinct words : ‘* Gentlemen! Iam not accustomed 
to such exhibitions. I fear my woman’s wit may be 
entangled amid your forms and subtleties. I will cut 
this matter short. Before this noble company I declare, 
as I shall answer to — Francis with my broad lands, 
and to God with my soul, as I live and regard my ho- 
nour, I never gave troth, nor faith, nor promise of mar- 
riage, tothat lying caitiff, nor ever dreamed of such a folly. 
And if any one call in question this my declaration, here” 
—she continued, taking Vieilleville by the hand—“ here 
stands my champion, whom I present to maintain my 
words, which he knows to be true, and from the mouth 
of a lady of honour, if ever one existed. I place my 
trust, under God and my good cause, in his z.” 
“That alters the case,” said the president, smiling 
with secret satisfaction at being freed sao the necessity 
of displeasing the king. ‘‘ Clerk, you may remove your 
books—there is no more need of writing. The lady has 
preferred a form of much more summary than 
ours. And you, Sir quis! What is your pleasure ?” 
Saluzzo had too sincere a respect for his ungainly body 
to hazard it against Vieilleville. ‘1 will marry no wo- 
man by constraint,” he muttered. ‘“ If she do not affect 
me, I can do without her.” 
As Vieilleville passed through the antechamber, one 
of the judges accosted him in alow voice. “ You have 
saved yourself a six months’ work, worse than the corvée, 
by this wager of battle. The marquis had a list of forty 
interrogations for the lady, in which every word she ever 
spoke to himself or servants, every pressure of his hand, 
was enumerated.” ‘ Well,” said he, “ it is only a French 
woman who has outwitted a hundred Italians.” ‘‘ No,” 
pursued his informant, “ it is your valour which has ex- 
tricated her from an ugly scrape. Away, and celebrate 
the wedding ; for I much misinterpret the looks of the 
prince and lady if that be not what you are driving at.* 


AMERICAN SLAVES. 
Tue condition of persons in slavery in possessions be- 
longing to Great Britain, has, by all accounts, been 
one of great comfort and happiness, in comparison with 
that of slaves in other territories not under British 
control, and especially in North America. In our 
colonial possessions, the slaves, from the interest taken 
in them by the mother country, have had mild pro- 
tecting laws, which secured them in certain powerful 
meliorations in their state of bondage; aud now the 
whole have the prospect of speedy emancipation. The 
condition of slaves in the United States has ever been 
essentially different. They have been degraded to 
the condition of brutes; have been deprived of all 
jegal or natural rights; and impediments of every de- 
scription have been placed in the way of their ever 
attaining either civilisation or freedom. By the census 
of 1830, the number of male slaves in the states was 
1,012,822, and of females, 996,228—total, 2,009,050. 
Of this gross number, about a third were under ten 
years of age, and about another third from the age of 
ten to twenty-four. This large mass of slaves is found 
in the southern or slave-holding states, chiefly in South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, in which sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, coffee, and other products of warm 
climates, are raised. The northern states of the Union 
ere now free from slavery. One by one they have 
gradually given it up by acts of the legislature; and 
in this part of America the enlightened portion of the 
community hold the system of slavery in the same de- 
gree of detestation as ig the case in this country, and 
are equally anxious for its extirpation. Both in the 
slave-holding and other states there are a number of 


_ We have derived the above elegantly written tale from the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal, a work of too limited circulation to 
have carried it to a hun2redth part of the number of readers whom 
it is eapable of delighting. 


free persons of colour. In 1830, this class of the po- 
pulation amounted to 153,443 males, and 166,133 
females—total, 319,576. From all accounts, this class 
of persons are but little removed, in point of estima- 
tion, above those in actual slavery. be their 
education, their intelligence, their wealth, or the pro- 
priety of their behaviour, they are carefully excluded 
from the society of whites, must attend their own 
places of worship, and submit to all kinds of con- 
tumely, besides being in some states subjected to se- 
vere and tyrannical laws highly injurious to their 
interests as free citizens. 

Slavery, as it exists in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Louisiana, &c. presents features of atrocity more 
dreadful than could be pointed out in any part of the 
earth. The brutality of the Dutch, and the cruelty 
of the Spaniards, seem to have been nothing to the 
callous overbearing tyranny of the whites in these 
southern states of the Union. Laws of the utmost 
severity are framed to prevent slaves receiving in- 
struction in any possible way. Any one who teaches 
or permits a slave to be taught to read or write, is 
liable to imprisonment for twelve months; and any 
one who, in public or private, in the pulpit or on the 
stage, or any where else, shall do or say any thing 
to excite discontent among the slaves, or advert to 
their unhappy condition, is liable to heavy fines or 
imprisonment for years. The consequence is, the 
newspapers in these states never dare utter a syllable 
touching the slaves, or the usage they receive. The 
liberty of the press and the liberty of speech in these 
horrid countries are totally unknown. It is only by 
means of the visits of intelligent travellers that the 
world has been made aware of the character of sla- 
very in the southern states of America ; and it is re- 
markable that a// concur in one unvarying account of 
its abominations. Stuart, who it may be presumed had 
no cause to exaggerate the evil condition of the slaves, 
thus mentions what he saw at Charleston :—“ It was 
at once obvious, from the style of the town, and the 
appearance of the people, many of them but meanly 
apparelled, and from the great number of coloured 

ple, that I was now in a slave-holding state. In 
face, the coloured population is than the white 
population in the state of South Carolina. Early in 
the forenoon, I went to the Although 
there were constables at the starting-post to prevent 
the people from coming on the course, one of the 
stewards appeared very much to envy them their 
calling, for no sooner did a man of colour appear on 
the course, and within his reach, than he struck him 
with his horse-whip. No wonder that these people 
thirst for vengeance. Here, on the race-course, there 
were at least two men of colour for every white per- 
son, yet they were obliged to submit to treatment 
which the white man dared not even to have threat- 
ened to a person of his own colour. 

“On returning to the hotel, I found a gentleman 
had in my absence called for me, and left a note asking 
me to dine with him next day. Having written my 
answer accepting the invitation, I went to the bar- 
room te beg Mr Street to send it by one of the 
of whom there were several about the house, but he 
at once told me that he could not send any of his 
slaves out of the house. The bar-keeper, Mr Fergu- 
son, from Golspie, in Sutherland, North Britain, see- 
ing my dilemma, offered to my note, and the 
landlord consented. Ferguson, however, afterwards 
told me that the landlord had been very ill pleased 
with him for showing me so much civility, because he 
knew that his presence was always necessary in the 
bar-room. Ferguson at the same time told me that 
the slaves were most cruelly treated in this house, and 
that they were never allowed to go out of it, because, 
as soon as they were out of sight, they would infallibly 
make all the exertion in their power to run away. 
Next morning, looking from my window an hour be- 
fore breakfast, I saw Mrs Street, the landlady, give 
a young man, a servant, such a blow behind the ear 
as made him reel, and I afterwards found that it was 
her daily and hourly practice to beat her. servants, 
male and female, either with her fist, or with a thong 
made of cow-hide. 

I took a long drive in an carriage to see the 
neighbourhood of Charleston. My driver wasa free 
man of colour. He gave a frightful account of the 
treatment to which he and all the people of colour, 
whether free or slaves, are subject in this state. He 
had been accustomed formerly to go every season to 
the state of New York during the — when, owing 
to the inhabitants leaving the city, business was almost 
ata stand; but, by an act passed a few years ago, it 
is declared that a free person of colour leaving the 
state, though merely crossing the boundary, shall 
never be allowed to return ; and as this person driving 
me has a wife and family, he feels himself really and 
truly a prisoner in the state of South Carolina. 
The same law declares that it shall not be lawful for 

is. 8 rought in a vessel, are 
immediately confined in jail, till the vessel pp bert 
again to proceed to sea—the captain paying the ex- 
penses of their detention. It is now contrary to law 
that even free of colour should be educated ; 

are incompetent witnesses in any case where the 

ts of white persons are concerned ; and their trials 

are conducted by a justice of the peace and freeholders, 
without the benefit of a jury. So far as respects the 
slaves, they are even still in a worse situation; for 
though their evidence is in no case admissible against 


the whites, the affirmation of free persons of colour, or 
their fellow-slaves, is received against them. I was 
placed in a situation at Charleston which gave me too 
frequent opportunities to witness the effects of sla 
in its most aggravated state. Mrs Street treated 
the servants in the house in the most barbarous man. 
ner; and this, although she knew that Stewart, the 
hotel-keeper here, had lately nearly lost kis life by 
maltreating a slave. He beat his cook, who was a 
stout fellow, until he could no longer support it. He 
rose upon his master, and in his turn gave him such 
a beating that it had nearly cost him his life ; the cook 
pr menos od left the house, ran off, and was never 
afterwards heard of ; it is supposed that he had drown- 
ed himself. Not a day, however, passed without my 
hearing of Mrs Street whipping and ill using her un- 
fortunate slaves. On one occasion, when one of the 
female slaves had disobliged her, she beat her until 
her own strength was exhausted, and then insisted on 
the bar-keeper, Mr Ferguson, proceeding to inflict 
the remainder of the punishment. Mrs Street in the 
meantime took her place in the bar-room. She in- 
structed him to lay on the whip severely in an adjoin- 
ing room. His nature was repugnant to the execution 
of the duty which was imposed upon him. He gave 
a wink to the girl, who understood it and bellowed 
lustily, while he made the whip erack on the walls of 
the room. Mrs Street expressed herself to be quite 
satisfied with the way in which Ferguson had exe- 
cuted her instructions; but, unfortunately for him, 
his lenity to the girl became known in the Lease, and 
the subject of merriment, and was one of the reasons 
for his dismissal before Ileft the house. But I did not 
know of the most atrocious of all the ings of 
this cruel woman until the ee day that I quitted the 
house. I had put up my clothes in my portmanteau 
when I was about to set out, but finding it was rather 
too full, I had difficulty in getting it closed to allow 
me to lock it; I therefore told one of the boys to 
send me one of the stoutest of the men to assist me. 
A great robust fellow soon afterwards appeared, whom 
I found to be the cook, with tears in his eyes. I asked 
him what was the matter ? He told me that, just at the 
time when the boy called for him, he had got sosharp a 
blow on the cheek bone, from this devil in petticoats, 
as had unmanned him for themoment. Upon my ex- 
pressing commiseration for him, he said he viewed this 
as nothing, but that he was leading a life of terrible 
suffering; that about two years had elapsed since 
he and his wife, with his two children, had been ex- 
posed for sale in the public market at Charleston ; 
that he had been purchased by Mr Street; that his 
wife and children had been purchased by a different 
person; and that, though he was living in the same 
town with them, he never was allowed to see them ; 
he would be beaten within an ace of his life if he ven- 
tured to go to the corner of the street. Wherever the 
least symptom of rebellion or insubordination appears 
at Charleston on the part of a slave, the master sends 
the slave to the jail, where he is whipped or beaten 
as the master desires. The Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
in his travels, mentions that he visited this jail in 
December 1825; that the ‘ black overseers go about 
every where armed with cow-hides ; that in the base- 
ment story there is an apparatus upon which the 
negroes, by order of the police, orat the request of the 
masters, are flogged ; that the machine consists of a 
sort of crane, on which a cord with two nooses runs 
over pulleys; the nooses are made fast to the hands 
of the slave and drawn up, while the feet are bound 
tight to a plank; that the body is stretched out as 
much as possible—and thus the miserable creature 
receives the exact number of lashes as counted off. 
The public sale of slaves in the market-place at Char- 
leston occurs frequently. I was present at two sales 
where, especially at one of them, the miserable crea- 
tures were in tears on account of their being separated 
from their relations and friends. At one of them, a 
young woman of sixteen or seventeen was separated 
from her father and mother, and all her relations, and 
every one she had formerly known. This not unfre- 
quently happens, although I was told and believe thar 
there is a general wish to keep relations together where 
it can be done.’ 

The following extract of a letter from a gentleman 
at Charleston, toa friend of his at New York, publish- 
ed in the New York newspapers while I was there, 
contains even a more shocking account of the public 
sales of slaves here :—‘ Curiosity sometimes leads me 
to the auction sales of the negroes. A few days since 
I attended one which exhibited the beauties of slavery 
in all their sickening deformity. The bodies of these 


wretched beings were placed upright on a table—their 
hysical p ions examined—their defects and 
ar . ‘A prime lot, here they go!’ There 


I saw the father looking sullen contempt upon the 
crowd, and expressing an indignation in his counte- 
nance that he dare not speak ; and the mother, press- 
ing her infants closer to her bosom with an involuntary 
grasp, and exclaiming, in wild and simple earnestness, 
while the tears chased down her cheeks in quick suc- 
cession, ‘ I can’t leff my children! I wont leff my 
children!’ But on the mer went, alike 
whether it united or sundered for ever. On another 
stand, I saw a mun tly as white as myself ex- 


posed for sale. I turned away from the humiliating 


* At another time I saw the concluding scene of 
this infernaldrama. It was on the wharf. A slave- 
ship for New Orleans was lying in the stream, and 


XUM 


summoned the lady before the parliament, to be adjudged 
to implement a — of marriage, which he alleged 
she had made to him during their journey. Vieilleville, 
| 
‘ 
— 
| 
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the poor handcuffed and pinioned, were hur- 
ried off in boats, eight atatime. Here I witnessed the 
last farewell—the rending separation of every 
earthly tie. The mute and agonising embrace of the 
husband and wife, and the convulsive grasp of the 
mother and the child, were alike turn asunder—for 
ever! It was a living death—they never see or hear 
of each other more. ‘Tears flowed fast, and mine with 
the rest.’ ” 

After this, we do not need to say another word on 
the sudject of North American slavery, which, with 
the slavery of Brazil and other countries, witl in all 
likelihood increase rather than diminish in virulence, 
in consequence of the cessation of slavery in the Bri- 
tish colonies. 


YES AND NO. 

In the circle of the languages there do not exist any 
terms half so emphatic as the two short words which 
express unlimited assent and absolute refusal. Yes 
and No, besides the universal joy or indignation which 
their use in the British senate so frequently excites 
throughout the community, have had a far greater 
influence than all the eloquence in the world, in rais- 
ing and depressing the spirits of individuals in pri- 
vate life. How many men’s fortunes depend upon 
them! and how soon is the sentence pronounced ! 
Their very brevity indicates the intensity of their 
ineaning ; and though they are easily said, they should 
never be uttered without mature deliberation : like 
the last grains in the scale, which turn the balance, 
and are therefore added with greater circumspection 
than all the rest, so these final and decisive monosyl- 
lables should never be employed without the utmost 
degree of caution If the rich man, who has granted 
a favour to the needy, knew the warmth of gratitude 
which glows in the heart that blesses him—the joy 
that relumes the sunken eye, when his own presence 
is no longer felt as a restraint—the elasticity of step 
with which the suppliant hastens home to acquaint 
those nearest and dearest to him with his success, and 
the genuine happiness which is thereby diffused among 
a family whom it rescues from misery ; and if that 
wealthy individual who has rejected a poor man’s suit 
were only aware of the anguish of soul which he in- 
flicts, if he witnessed the slow and irresoiute step 
with which the disappointed petitioner retraces his 
way home—if he saw the sick wife raise herself from 
her pallet of rags to learn their fate, and, on its an- 
nouncement, heard her exclamation, as she fell back 
upon the bed, of, “*O my poor bairns !""—if the great 
were acquainted with all this, and well considered it, 
there would surely be less hardheartedness and less 
misery in the world, unless it be that there are souls 
on whom the dews of pity produce no more effect 
than drops of rain which fall on rocks of impenetrable 
granite. 

Yet even the wealthiest cannot be expected to grant 
every demand upon their bounty; nor is every one 
who comes with a doleful story in his mouth a fit ob- 
ject of benevolence. Such as are the most forward 
and fluent in making known their misfortunes, are 
often least deserving of pity, their chief want being 
the want of virtue and industry. The caution that 
is necessary before rejecting a petition, therefore, is 
asually indispensable before granting it. Many aman 
as been ruined, simply because he could not say No: 
a worthless character comes to him with a plausible 
story of distress, and being of a disposition too indo- 
lent to doubt, because doubt might involve him in 
inquiry, and wishing to get rid of the fellow’s impor- 
tunity, he yields all that is asked. 

The benefactor is hereupon overwhelmed with pro- 
fuse thanks; but far from feeling the smallest por- 
tion of gratitude, the person obliged laughs in his 

’ sleeve, and entertains nothing but contempt for a man 
who allows himself to be so easily and so egregiously 
outwitted. From the world at this undistin- 
guishing liberality procures abundance of applause : 
“ He is one of the most amiable, condescending, and 
generous gentlemen in the country,” is the common 
remark ; “ others will grant a favour occasionally , 
but they have so many questions to ask, and so many 
doubts to be resolved, as if people were all liars and 
impostors together!” The more prudent look upon 
him only as a simpleton; but vain were every en- 
deavour to give him more correct views, until the 
time arrives when his resources are exhausted, and 
his ruin complete. Of a man like this, the best that 
can be said, perhaps, is, that he acted from thought- 
lessness—an extenuation of guilt, be it remarked, to 
which delinquents of every sort have an equal claim ; 
for what else but want of proper reflection makes any 
one rush into guilt and misery, instead of pursuing 
= of virtue and happiness ? 

us we see that he who never confers a benefit, 
and he who never refuses, as long as he is able to 
grant, do equally little good to the really deserving 
poor, The former gives to nobody, and the latter to 
none but the worthless; for no conscientious indivi- 
dual seeing the manner in which he is preyed upon, 


will bear to have himself numbered among such a 
shameless and unprincipled pack of suitors. In one 
respect the spendthrift is a much worse member of 
society than his neighbour the scrub. The latter 
deprives one man of his legal due; but the former 
both renders himself unable to pay his just debts, and 
deprives his family of that necessary provision which 
— parent is bound to supply. 

e see, also, that a judicious use of the insignificant 
looking particles Yes and No, is alike of vital im- 
portance to the man who employs them, and to him 
who anxiously awaits their decision. The manner 
of using them, likewise, is of a little importance. “ A 
No from some,” says a very acute Spanish writer 
(Gratian), “is better received than a Yes from 
others; because a No, seasoned with civility, gives 
more satisfaction than an ungracious Yes. There 
are people who have always a No in their mouth; 
No is uniformly their first answer ; and though after- 
wards they consent to every thing, they obtain no 
credit, on account of the unseasouable No with which 
they started. One should never refuse flatly, but 
allow his denial to fall, and to be tasted, by small 
drops, so to speak. Neither should one refuse every 
thing, for fear of throwing people into despair ; but, 
on the contrary, always leave some resting place for 
hope to sweeten the bitterness of disappointment.” 
To take time to consider, and thus postpone a refusal, 
often tends not a little to soften its harshness; for 
when the first fervour of desire is over, a rejection of 
the suit is heard with greater indifference. New 
designs have been in the meantime formed, which 
appear preferable to those that preceded; and thus, 
by a wise provision of Providence, the mind itself is 
constantly preparing consolations and resources to 
alleviate the pangs which fruitless hopes and abortive 
schemes might otherwise inflict. R. H. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

DR JAMES CURRIE. 
In the biography of this Sent physician, the 
editor of the works of Robert Burns, we find another 
bright example of the power of genius, in elevating 
itself from a humble condition to one of fame and 
Prosperity. 

James Currie was a native of Dumfriesshire, in 
the south of Scotland, being born in the parish of 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming, on the 3lst of May 1756. His 
father, who was clergyma:: of the parish, obtained, 
soon after the birth of his son, the living of the adja- 
cent parish of Middlebie, where he ended his days 
before James had attained his eigiteenth year. His 
mother, a woman of superior understanding, died 
while he was yet at an early age, bit this severe de- 
vrivation was in some measure compensated by Miss 
Duncan, a half-sister of his mother, who undertook 
the superintendence of the old. and of the 
family, which consisted of seven children, of whom 
James was the only son. 

Young Currie received the first rudiments of his edu- 
cation at the parish-school of Middlebie, from which, at 
the age of thirteen, le removed to the grammar-school 
of Dumfries, where he remained for two years, under 
the charge of the learned Dr Chapman. Soon after 
leaving school, he accompanied his father on a visit 
to Glasgow ; and the bustle and enterprise of this 
flourishing seat of trade and manufacture having 
strongly affected him, he obtained his father’: consent 
to enter the service of a company of merchants trad- 
ing with America. In prosecution of his business, he 
sailed for America in 1771; but his adventure was 
by no means such as he expected. The war with the 
colonies soon bruke out, and the consequent breaking 
up of the mercantile concern with which he was con- 
nected, led him to retire tothe residence of Dr Currie 
at Richmond, a pear relation of his, and the principal 

hysician in the colony, who persuaded him to change 

is line of life, and to adopt the profession of medi- 
cine. This advice was readily adopted, and young 
Currie, in 1776, returned to Britain, for the purpose 
of + pei his studies at the University of Edin- 
burg 

Currie resided in Edinburgh for three years, pur- 
suing his medical studies with zeal and success, but 
in a state of such dependence as to depress his spirit ; 
and it is in this period of his life that we find that 
towering desire to elevate himself from his humble 
circumstances, that is so commendable in a young 
man of his condition. During the prosecution of his 
studies at the college, he resided in the house of his 
aunt, Miss Duncan, who, on the death of his father, 
had removed to Edinburgh with his sisters, and to 
whom he was now partly indebted for the means of 
support. Miss Duncan seems to have been one of 
the worthiest of human beings, and, like many excel- 
lent maiden aunts, was indefatigable in her attention 
to the young relatives, over whose personal comforts 
and moral character she kindly presided. The funds 
of this benevolent woman were scanty, and Currie 
was well aware, that, with his utmost economy, his 
necessary expenses must strain her resources. He 
knew, indeed, that she would cheerfully have divid- 
ed with him her last shilling ; however, on no account 
would his spirit have suffered him to remain easy in 
a condition so painful to his feelings. He now, there- 
fore, made to into em- 

ment, tho in his purpose he not a 
been sufficiently settled. He first 


views to a medical appointment in the army, and 


actually procured an ensigncy, and the office of sur- 
’s mate. H of a medical establishment 
om about to be formed for the forces in Jamaica, 
he tried to secure a situation in that establishment, 
after qualifying himself with a degree as doctor of 
medicine. He now proceeded to London, but his 
hopes were at unce blighted by finding that all the 
appointments were already filled up. Resolved not 
to return to Scotland, whatever might be his fate, he 
now determined to proceed to Jamaica, there to com- 
mence the practice of a physician ; luckily, however, 
for him, he was seized with an illness which pre- 
vented him from sailing for that island ; and shortly 
after, hearing of an opening for the settlement of a 
medical man at Liverpool, he, by the persuasion of 
his friends, proceeded to that busy commercial port, 
where he took up his permanent residence in October 
1780. At the period of his arrival, he was not 
acquainted with a single individual, but was warmly 
supported by some of his early friends, and some 
letters of introduction prepared the way for his be- 
coming known in society. As had been anticipated, 
Dr Currie’s talents, his extraordinary perseverance, 
and gentlemanly manners, brought him rapidly into 
ractice. His success, also, was early confirmed by his 
ar elected one of the physicians to the Infirmary, 
and strengthened by his marriage, in 1783, to Miss 
Lucy Wallace, the daughter of a respectable mer- 

chant in Liverpool. 

Although busily engaged in the arduous duties of 
his profession, Dr Currie yet found time to cultivate 
literature. A similarity of tastes having led to an in- 
timacy with the well-known Mr Roscoe, Dr Currie 
and Mr Roscoe, along with Mr William Rathbone, 
formed a Literary Club, which deserves to be remem- 
bered as being the first of those numerous literary in- 
stitutions by which Liverpool is now so creditably 
distinguished. 

The pulmonary affection under which Dr Currie 
began to suffer about this time, has been ascribed to 
the fatigue and the night journeys to which he was 
exposed in his attendance on the sick-bed of his friend 
Dr Bell of Manchester. His first attack was so vio- 
lent as completely to incapacitate him for business ; 
and finding no mitigation of the paroxysms of the 
hectic fever, except in travelling, he undertook a 
journey to Bristol ; but unfortunately the good effects 
which the change might otherwise have produced, 
were neutralised by the distressing circumstance of 
his arriving just in time to witness the death of his 
sister; the second who had within the year fallen a 
victim to the same disease under which he was him- 
self labouring. Deriving no benefit from his residence 
in Bristol, he removed to Matlock, in the hope that 
the drier air and the hot baths of that inland town 
would prove more beneficial. Disappointed in this 
expectation, he resolved to try the effect of his uative 
air; and, in the hope of n seeing a third sister 
who was sinking under the disease so fatal to his 
family, he made a hurried journey to Scotland. As 
regarded his health, his expectations were wonderfully 
gratified; for when he reached Dumfriesshire, he was 
80 mucn recruited, that he was able to ride on horse- 
back for an hour at atime; but he was too late to see 
his sister, who was conveyed to the grave on the very 
day of his arrival. this dis i 
event, his native air and exercise on horseback prov 
so beneficial, that, after remaining a few weeks at 
Moffat, he returned to Liverpool on horseback, vary- 
ing his journey by visiting the lakes of Cumberland. 

This unfortunate illness of Dr Currie does not 
pear to have retarded his practice, which rapidly ad- 
vanced. The endowments of his mind, indeed, and 
the qualities of his heart, united to the accomplish- 
ments which books and an extensive knowledge of 
msnkind had enabled him to acquire, were such as 
could not fail to inspire confidence in his professicnal 
skil, and an affectionate attachment to his person. 
In that easy kind of philosophical conversation, which 
is so much the delight of men of letters, he was pe- 
culiarly formed to shine; and it is said that no person 
ever left his company without feeling his mind en- 
lightened and his taste gratified. In his professional 
capacity he exhibited an extraordinary degree of skill ; 
and his reputation was greatly enhanced by his writ- 
ing a number of excellent medical papers, which ap- 
peared in the Transactions of various learned bodies. 
He was less successful in his miscellaneous political 
writings, which, by some remarkable fatality, were 
invariably upon the unpopular side ; and these, espe- 
cially a letter he wrote to Mr Pitt, raised him a host 
of enemies, without apparently mahing him any 
friends. Every man has his fault, and this appears 
to have been Currie’s. It was chiefly by a medical 
work on the effects of water, cold and warm, as a re- 
medy in fever, published in 1797, that he obtained the 
very distinguished rank in the medical world which 
has associated his name with those of the great bene- 
factors of our species. The idea of this celebrated 
work was originated by Currie having foolishly bathed 
twice in one day in cold water while on a —- 
excursion from Edinburgh, through Peeb ire to 
Dumfriesshire, in 1778. 

We have now to notice the connection of Dr Currie 
with the life and writings of the poet Burns, by which 
his name has been better known generally than by his 
medical qualifications. It was whileon an 
to Dumfriesshire, on account of his health, that Currie 
made the acquaintance of Burns; and, like ail who 
had the good fortune to meet that extraordinary man, 


| 
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The task is universally allowed to have been perform- 
ed with great ability, and its success fully equalled the 
most sanguine expectations ; while the accomplished 
editor conferred a lasting favour on all who can appre- 
ciate the language and beauties of this eminent Scot- 
tish poet. Repeated editions, moreover, produced a 
balance of profit, which proved a little fortune for the 
widow and children of the deceased ; and Dr Currie 
had the satisfaction of finding himself one of the most 
powerful friends of d genius which the annals 
of our literature 

Although Dr Currie had been restored to com: 
tively = health after his first attack of illness in 1784, 
still, from that period he continued to be subject to 

ary threatenings; but it was not till 1804 that 

is constitution gave way, so as to force him to retire 
from his professional duties in Liverpool. In the 
that his native air might again restore him to heal 
he made a journey to Scotland ; but deriving no bene- 
fit from the change, he returned to England, and spent 
the ensuing winter alternately at Clifton and Bath. 
Fora ime bis health seemed to recruit, and he was 
even enabled to resume his professional avocations in 
the latter city; but on, his complaints returning with 
increased violence, he, With that restlessness incident 
to consumption, removed to Sidmouth, where he died, 
August 31, 1805, in the 50th year of his age, leaving 
a widow and five children. 

To the character which we have already given of 
this distinguished and benevolent man, little need be 
added. Scotland has produced few characters whose 
name will descend to myer | with more merited re- 

itation. He aimed at and he possessed a high and 

onourable fame, which, as it was the reward of his 
useful labours, his elegant writings, and his vir- 
tues, will live while excellence is honourable amon; 
men. It is pleasing to have to add, that when he be- 
came prosperous in the world, he did not forget the 
kindness of his aunt Miss Duncan, who had at one 
time been almost his only stay. 


EDUCATION. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 

{The reader will readily observe, that the following article is the 
jatter half of Mr Combe’s second lecture, of which the earlier 
section was given in No. 113. The ingenious lecturer here treats 
of the education of the industrious classes; an interesting and 
valuable body of men, the improvement of whose conditivn is 
now occupying the attention of some of the most profound 
thinkers of the age.) 

Tue industrious classes constitute—says Mr Combe— 
between thirteen and fourteen out of the sixteen 
millions of population in Great Britain. The kind 
of education which they ought to receive will depend 
on the objects which we assign to their lives. If they 
have been created by Providence merely to toil and 
pay taxes, to eat, hemp, and transmit existence to 
future generations, a limited education may suffice: 
but if they are born with the full faculties of moral, 
intellectual, and religious beings; if they are as ca- 
pable, when instructed, of studying the works of God, 
of obeying his laws, of loving him and admiring his 
institutions, as any class of the community ; in short, 
if they are costenst beings, capable of all the duties, 
and susceptible of all the enjoyments, which belong 
to the rational character, then no education is suffi- 
cient fur them which leaves any portion of their high- 
est powers waste and unprvductive. This is the 
light in which I regard them; and the grand ques- 
tion presents itself, What mode of life, and what 
kind of pursuits, are best adapted to the nature of 
man? In answering this question, we must keep in 
mind that human nature consists of the following 
elements :— 

lst, An organised body, requiring food, exercise, 
and rest, in due proportions. 

2d, Auimal propensities, requiring gratification. 

3d, Moral sentiments, demanding exercise and en- 


' 4th, Intellectual faculties, calculated to acquire 
knowledge, and intended to preside over the volun- 
tary bodily functions, and the other departments of 


In the present state of society, the industrious 
classes, or great mass of the people, live in the habi- 


ised i 
performed by their higher faculties 
is not to aff i 


* The term moral sentiments, when used in this work, always 
includes the religious feelings, which 1 regard as innate. 


y ng population; there are many 
individual exceptions, who possess higher attainments ; 
and I mean no disrespect even to this most deserving 
portion of society : on the contrary, I represent their 
condition in what appears to me to be a true light, 
only with a view to excite them to amend it. 

human nature, then, admit of such a modifi- 
cation of the employments and habits of this class, as 
to raise them to the condition of beings whose chief 
pleasures shall be derived from their rational na- 
tures ?—that is, creatures whose bodily powers and 
animal propensities shall be subservient to their moral 
and intellectual faculties, and who shall derive their 
leading eens from the latter. To attain this 
end, it not be necessary that they should cease 
to labour ; on the contrary, the necessity of labour 
to the enjoyment of life is imprinted in strong cha- 
racters on the structure of man. The osseous, mus- 
cular, and nervous systems of the body, all require 
exercise as a condition of health ; while the digestive 
and sanguiferous apparatus rapidly fall into disorder, 
if due exertion is neglected. Exercise of the body is 
labour ; and labour directed to a useful purpose is as 
beneficial to the corporeal organs, and far more 
pleasing to the mind, than when undertaken for no 
end but the preservation of health. Commerce is ren- 
dered advantageous by the Creator, because different 
climates yield different productions. Agriculture, 
man and commerce, therefore, are adapted 
to man’s nature, and Iam not their enemy. But 
they are not the ends of human existence, even on 
earth. Labour is beneficial to the whole human eco- 
nomy, and it is a mere delusion to regard it as in it- 
self an evil; but the great principle is, that it must 
be moderate both in severity and duration, in order 
that men may enjoy, and not be oppressed by it. I 
say enjoy it; because moderate exertion is pleasure, 
and it has been only labour carried to excess, which 
has given rise to the commun opinion that retirement 
from active industry is the goal of happiness. It 
may be objected that a healthy and Ly aed man is 
not oppressed by ten or twelve hours’ ur a-day ; 
and I grant, that, if he be well fed, his physical 


| strength may not be so much exhausted by this ex- 


ertion as to cause him pain. But this is regarding 
him merely as a working animal. My proposition is, 
that after ten or twelve hours of muscular exertion 
a-day, continued for six days in the week, the la- 
bourer is not in a fit condition for that active exercise 
of his moral and intellectual faculties which alone 
constitutes him a rational being. The exercise of 
these powers depends on the condition of the brain 
and nervous system; and these are exhausted and 
deadened by too much muscular exertion. The 
fox-hunter and ploughman fall asleep when they sit 
within doors, and attempt to read or think. The 
truth of this proposition is demonstrable on physiolo- 
gical principles, and is supported by pec experi- 
ence; nevertheless, the teachers of mankind have 
too often neglected it. The first change, therefore, 
must be to limit the hours of labour, and to dedicate 
a portion of time daily to the exercise of the mental 
faculties. 

So far from this limitation being unattainable, it 
appears to me that the progress of arts, sciences, and 
society, is rapidly forcing its adoption. Ordinary ob- 
servers appear to conceive man’s chief end, in Britain 
at least, to be to manufacture hardware, broad cloth, 
and cotton goods, for the use of the whole world, and 
to store up wealth. They forget that the same impulse 
which inspires the British with so much ardour in 
manufacturing, will sooner or later inspire other na- 
tions also; and that, if all Europe shall follow our 
example, and employ efficient machinery and a large 
Pp of their population in our branches of in- 
dustry, which they are fast doing, the four quarters 
of the globe will at length be deluged with manufac- 
tured goods, only of which will be required. 
When this state of things shall arrive—and in pro- 
portion as knowledge and civilisation are diffused, it 
will approach—men will be compelled, by dire neces- 
sity, to abridge their toil, because excessive labour 
will not be remunerated. The admirable inventions, 
which are the boast and glory of civilised men, are 
believed by many persons to be at this moment add- 
ing to the misery and degradatiun of the people. 
Power-looms, steam-carriages, and steam-ships, it is 
asserted, have all hitherto operated directly in in- 
creasing the hours of exertion, and abridging the re- 
ward of the labourer! Can we believe that God has 
bestowed on us the gift of an almost creative power, 
solely to increase the wretchedness of the many, and 
minister to the luxury of the few? Impossible. The 
ultimate effect of mechanical inventions on human 
society appears not yet to be divined. I hail them as 
the grand instruments of civilisation, by giving leisure 
the people to cultivate and enjoy 
their moral, intellectual, and religious powers. 

One requisite to enable man to follow pursuits re- 
ferable to his higher endowments, is provision for the 
wants of his animal nature, viz. food, raiment, and 
comfortable 


ing. It is clear that muscular power,. 


intellect, and ical skill, have been conferred 
on him with the design that he should build houses, 


plough fields, and fabricate commodities. But as- | cigh 


suredly we have no warrant, from reason or revelation, 
for that any portion of the people are bound 


to dedicate their whole lives and energies, aided by ail 
mechanical discoveries, to these ends, as their proper 
business, to the neglect of the study of the works and 
will of the Creator? Has man been permitted to dis- 
cover the steam-engine, and apply it in propelling siips 
on the ocean and cai on railways, in spinning, 
weaving, and forging iron—and has he been gifted 
with intellect to discover the astonishing powers of 
physical agents, such as are revealed by chemistry and 
mechanics—only that he may be enabled to build more 
houses, weave more cloth, and forge more iron, with- 
out any direct regard to his moral and intellectua’ 
improvement? If an individual, unaided by animal 
or mechanical power, had wished to travel from Man- 
chester to Liverpool, a distance of thirty miles, he 
would have required to devote ten or twelve hours of 
time, and considerable muscular energy, to the task. 
When roads and carriages were constructed, and 
horses trained, he could, by their assistance, have ac- 
complished the same journey in four hours, with little 
fatigue ; and now, when railways and steam-engines 
have been successfully completed, he may travel that 
distance, without any bodily fatigue whatever, in an 
hour and a half. And I ask, for what purpose has 
Providence bestowed the nine hours, which are thus 
set free as spare time to the individual? I humbly 
answer, for the purpose of cultivating his rational 
nature. Again, before steam-engines were applied to 
spinning and weaving, a human being would have 
required to labour, say for a month, in order to pro- 
duce linen, woollen, and cotton cloth, necessary to 
cover his own person for a year; in other words, the 
twelfth part of the time of each individual would have 
required to be spent in making raiment for himself : 
or, in case of # division of labour, a twelfth part of the 
population would have required to be constantly en- 
gaged in this employment: by the application of steam, 
the same ends may be gained in a dey. I repeat the 
inquiry, for what purpose has Providence bestowed 
the twenty-nine days out of the month, set free by the 
invention of the steam-engine and machinery ? These 
proportions are not stated as statistically correct, but 
as mere illustrations of a proposition, that every dis- 
covery in. natural science, and invention in mechanics, 
has a direct tendency to increase the leisure of man, 
and to enable him to provide for his physical wants 
with less laborious exertion. 

The question recurs, whether, in thus favouring the 
human race, the object of Providence be, to enable 
only a — of them to enjoy the highest luxuries, 
while the mass shali continue labouring animals; or 
whether it be not to enable ai/ to cultivate and enjoy 
their rational nature ? 

In proportion as mechanical inventions shall be ge- 
nerally diffused over the world, they will increase the 
powers of production to such an extent, as to supply, 
by moderate labour, every want of man, and then 
the great body of the people will find themselves in 
possession of reasonable leisure, in spite of every ex- 
ertion to avoid it. Great misery will probably be suf- 
fered in persevering in the present course of action, 
before their eyes shall be opened to this result. The 
first effect of these stupendous mechanical inventions 
threatens to be to accumulate great wealth in the 
hands of a few, without proportionally abridging the 
toil, or adding greatly to the comforts of the many. 
This process of elevating a part of the community to 
affluence and power, and degrading the rest, threatens 
to proceed till the disparity of condition shall have 
become intolerable to both, the labourer being utterly 
oppressed, and the higher classes harassed by insecu- 
rity. Then, probably, the idea may occur, that the 
real benefit of physical discovery is to give leisure to 
the mass of the people, and that leisure for mental 
improvement is the first condition of true civilisation, 
knowledge being the second. The science of human 
nature will enable men at length to profit by exemp- 
tion from excessive toil; and it may be hoped that, 
in course of time, the notion of man being really a 
rational creature, may meet with general countenance, 
and that sincere attempts may be made to render all 
ranks prosperous and happy, by institutions founded 
on the basis of the superior faculties.* 

The same means will lead to the realisation of prac- 
tical Christianity. An individual whose active exis- 
tence is engrossed by mere bodily labour, or by the 
pursuits of gain or ambition, lives under the predo- 
minance of faculties that do not produce the perfect 
Christian character. The true practical Christian 
possesses a vigorous and enlightened intellect, and 
moral affections glowing with gratitude to God and 
love to man; but how can the people at large be en- 
abled to realise this condition of mind, if stimulus for 
the intellect and the nobler sentiments be excluded by 
the daily routine of their occupations ? 

If the notion’ now advocated should ever prevail, 


*1 regret to learn, that in some districts of England, the opers 
tives have resolved to their labour, but to allow of no 
diminution of their pay; have demanded for hours 
work the wages hitherto paid for the labour of twelve hours. This 
proposal ble and unjust, and cannot be successtully 
carried into effect. They ought, in the first year, to demand one 
hour’s leisure, and abate one hour’s wages. If applied that 

i nat 


and enjoy Lf this shall prove impracticable, it 
is difficult to foresee any improvement in the condition 
great body of the people. 


| but to communicate so much intelligence and honesty 
death of Burns, when the friends of the poet were ' as to enable them to execute their labours skilfully 
exerting themselves to raise his family from the state | and with fidelity. I speak, of course, of the great 
of abject poverty in which it had been left, they 
strongly urged Dr Currie to become his editor and 
biographer, to which he at length consented ; and, in : 
the year 1800, he published, for the behoof of the 
poet’s family, “ The Works of Robert Burns, with 
an Account of his Life, and Criticism on his Wri- 
tings ; to which are pretixed some Observations on the 
Character and Condition of the Scottish Peasantry.” 
| 
mind, 
tual infringement of the most important laws of their 
nature, Life with them is spent to so great an ex- 
tent in labour, that their moral and intellectual powers 
are stinted of exercise and gratification; and hence | 
their mental enjoyments are chiefly those afforded 
by the animal propensities—in other words, their ex- 
istence is too little rational ; they are rather organ. crease of population and capital would in time create an increased 
demand for their labour, a2) wages would rise. When this hap- 
t 
— cess might be repeated till the hours of labour were reduced to 
. 
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it will be seen that the experience of past ages affords 
no sufficient reasons for limiting our estimate of man’s 
capabilities of civilisation, because he is yet only in 
the infancy of his existence. I traced out the long 
and gradual preparation of the globe for man : he ap- 
pears to me destined to advance only by stages to the 
highest condition of his moral and teealhectanl nature, 
and he is yet only in the beginning of his career. 
Although a knowledge of external nature, and of 
himself, are indispensable to his advancement to his 
true station as a rational being, yet 400 years have 
not elapsed since the arts of printing and engraving 
were invented, without which, knowledge could not 
be disseminated through the mass of mankind ; and, 
up to the present hour, the art of reading is by no 
means general over the world—so that, even now, 
the means of calling man’s rational nature into acti- 
vity, although discovered, are but very imperfectly 
plied. It is only five or six centuries since the ma- 
*s compass was discovered in Europe, without 
which even philosophers could not ascertain the most 
common facts regarding the size, form, and produc- 
tions of the earth. It is only 340 years since one- 
half of the habitable globe, America, became known 
to the other half; and considerable portions of it are 
unknown even to the best informed inquirers. It 
is little more than 200 years since the true theory of 
the circulation of the blood was discovered ; previ- 
ously to which, it was impossible even for physicians 
to form any correct idea of the uses of many of man’s 
corporeal organs, and of their relations to external 
nature. It is only between forty and fifty years since 
the true functions of the brain and nervous system 
were discovered ; before which, we possessed no ade- 
quate means of becoming acquainted with our mental 
constitution, and its adaptation to external circum- 
stances and beings. It is only fifty-seven years since 
the study of chemistry, or of the physical elements of 
the globe, were put into a philosophical condition by 
Dr Priestley’s discovery of oxygen; and hydrogen 
was discovered so lately as 1766, or sixty-eight years 
ago. Before that time, people in general were com- 
paratively ignorant of the qualities and relations of 
the most important material agents with which they 
were surrounded. At present this knowledge is still 
in its infancy, as will appear from an enumeration of 
the dates uf several other important discoveries. Elec- 
tricity was discovered in 1728, galvanism in 1794, gas- 
light about 1798; and steam-boats, steam-looms, and 
safety-lamp, in our own day. 
It is only of late years that the study of geology has 


_ been seriously begun; without which,,we could not 


koow the past changes in the physical structure of the 
globe, a matter of much importance as an element 
in judging of our present position in the world’s¢pro- 
gress. This science also.is in its infancy. Anincon- 
ceivable extent of territory remains to be explored, 
from the examination of which the most interesting 
and instructive inferences will probably present them- 
selves. The mechanical sciences are at this moment 
in full play, putting forth vigorous shoots, and giving 
the strongest indications of youth, and none of decay. 

The sciences of morals and of government are still 

n consequence 8 profoun: rance, man, 
in all ages, has been directed in his pursuits, by the 
mere impulse of his strongest propensities, formerly 
to war and conquest, and now to accumulating wealth, 
without having framed his habits and institutions in 
conformity with correct and enlightened views of his 
own nature, and its real interests and wants. Up to 
the present day, the mass of the people inevery nation 
have remained essentially ignorant, the of in- 
terested leaders, ur the creatures of their own blind 
impulses, unfavourably situated for the developement 
of their rational nature. They, constituting the great 
majority, of necessity influence the condition of the 
rest :—Finally, the arts and sciences seem to be tend- 
ing towards abridging human labour, so as to force 
Jexsure on the mass of the people: while the elements 
of useful knowledge are so rapidly increasing, the ca- 
pacity of the operatives for instruction is so generally 
recognised, and the means of communicating it are s¢ 

werfu! aud abundant, that a new era may fairly 
ve considered as having commenced. 

It has sometimes appeared to me that divines, with 
the best intentions, have obstructed the progress of 
human improvement, by colouring too highly the re- 
presentations of man’s depravity and weakness, and 
urging in too strong terms his natural incapacity for 
any good. These views repress exertion, and foster 
indolence and ignorance. Dr Chalmers entertains 
more favourable opinions of our e, and I rejoi 
in calling your attention to the eloquence as weil as 
the truth of the following remarks :—‘‘ We might not 
know the reason,” says hein his Bridgewater Treatise, 
‘** why, in the moral world, so many ages of darkness 
and depravity should have been permitted to pass by, 
any more than we know the reason why, in the natural 
world, the trees of a forest, instead of starting all at 
once into the full efflorescence and stateliness of their 
manhood, have to make their slow and laborious ad- 
vancement to maturity, cradled in storms, and alter- 
nately drooping or expanding with the vicissitudes of 
the seasons. "es though unable to scan all the cycles 
either of the moral or natural economy, yet we may 
recognise such influences at work, as, when multiplied 
and developed to the uttermost, are abundantly capa- 
ble of regenerating the world. One of the likeliest 
of these influences is the power of education, to the 


perfecting of which so many minds are earnestly di- 
rected at this moment, and for the general ——- 
of which in society, we have a tee in the 
strongest affections and fondest wi the fathers 
and mothers of families. 2 

Add to these reasons, for hoping well of our nature, 
the discuvery, that the capacity for civilisation may 
be increased by exercising the moral and intellectual 
faculties, in conformity with the laws of crganisation 
—a fact which Phrenology brings to light*—and the 
happiest results may be anticipated in regard to human 
pe eg History represents man as having been 
hitherto a blind, passionate, fighting animal, rather 
than a rational and moral being; and even now we do 
not feel entirely secure against a recurrence of such 
atrocious enormities. Yet fighting and plundering 
are calculated to gratify only a few of the human 
faculties, and these the lowest in the scale; while 
they outrage the higher and better feelings. In pro- 
portion as the knowledge of our true good, and of the 
real relations of our nature to the external world, 
shall increase, the appetite for war will diminish ; 
and it must entirely cease whenever Christian mora- 
lity shall be generally acknowledged to be the prac- 
tical rule which man is bound, and also most inter- 
ested for the sake of his own happiness, to obey. 

The objection has been stated, that, even in the 
most improved condition of the great body of the 
people, there will still be a considerable proportion of 
them so deficient in talent, so incapable of improve- 
ment, and so ignorant, that their labour will be 
worth little; that, as they must obtain subsistence, 
no alternative will be left to them but to make up by 
long hours of exertion what they want in skill; and 
that their long-continued labour, furnished at a 
cheap rate, will affect all the classes above them, and 
indeed prevent the views now taken from ever being 
generally realised. This objection resolves itself into 
the proposition, That the people have been destined 
by the Creator to be labouring animals, and that, 
from their inherent mental defects, they are incapa- 
ble generally of being raised to any more honoureble 
station; which is just the great point at issue be- 
tween the old and the new philosophy. If mankind 
at large (for the industrious classes constitute so very 
great a majority of the race, that I may be allowed 
to speak of them as the whole) had been intended 
for mere hewers of wood and drawers of water, I do 
not believe that the moral and intellectual faculties 
which they unquestionably possess, would have been 
bestowed on them; and as they do enjoy the rudi- 
ments of all the feelings and capacities which adorn 
the highest of the race, and as these faculties them- 
selves are improvable, I do not subscribe to the doc- 
trine of the permanent incapacity of the race. I con- 
sider them, in successive generations, quite capable 
of learning to act as rational beings; and whenever 
the great majority of them shall have acquired a sense 
of the true dignity of their nature, and a relish for 
the enjoyments afforded by their higher capacities, 
they will become capable of so regulating the supply 
of labour in reference to the demand, as to obtain the 
means of subsistence in return for moderate exertion. 
In short, I hope that few of the imbeciles alluded to 
in the objection will exist; and that these few will 
be carried along by the multitude of generous and 
enlightened minds which will exist around them. 
The Creator is wise and good; and as He has be. 
stowed moral and intellectual faculties on ali sane in. 
dividuals, it cannot be his intention that the majo. 
rity of mankind should grub for ever in the mire of 
mere animal gratification. 

At the same time, there is great force in the objec- 
tion, considered in reference to the present and several 
succeeding generations. In throwing out the views 
contained in these lectures, I embrace centuries of 
time. I see the slow progress of the human race in 
the past, and do not anticipate miracles for the future. 
If a sound principle is developed—onv having its roots 
in nature—there is a certainty that it will wax strong, 
and bear fruit in due season; but that season, from 
the character of the plant, is a distant one. All who 
aim at beuefiting mankind, ought to keep this truth 
constantly in view. Almost every scheme is judged 
of by its effects on the living generation ; whereas, no 
great fountain of happiness ever flowed clear at first, 
or yielded its full sweets to the generation who dis- 
covered it. The world scarcely yet enjoys the bene- 
fits of Christianity; it is only developing its power, 
and hundreds of years may elapse before its blessed 
spirit shall fully pervade all the transactions of human 
life. I do not expect to see the principles advocated 
in these lectures generally reduced to practice in this 
age; but if they be founded in nature, they will in 
time vindicate their own might. 

It is now an established principle in political econo- 
my, that government ought not to interfere with in- 
dustry. This maxim was highly necessary when go- 
vernors were grossly ignorant of all the natural laws 
which regulate production and the private conduct of 
men ; because their enactments, in general, were then 
abortions ; they often did much harm, and rarely good. 
But if the science of human nature were once fully 
and clearly developed, it is probable that this rule 
might, with great advantage, be relaxed, and that the 


® The power of manifesting the mental faculties increases in 
organs by means of wi they act; and exercise of these organs 
be both to their volume and to ameliorate 
their quality. 


legislature might considerably hasten beneficial results 
by adding the constraining authority of human laws 
to enactments already proclaimed by the Creator. 
Natural laws do exist, and the Creator punishes if 
they are not obeyed. The evils of life are these punish- 
ments. Now, if the on body of intelligent men 
in any state saw clearly that a course of action pur- 
sued by the ill-informed of their fellow-subjects was 
the source of continual suffering not only to the evil- 
doers themselves, but to the whole community, it ap- 
pears to me allowable, that they should stop its 
continuance by legislative enactment. If the majority 
of the middle classes resident in towns were to petition 
Parliament, at present to order shops in — to be 
shut at eight o’clock, or even at an earlier hour, to 
allow time for the cultivation of the rational faculties 
of the men and women engaged in them, it would be 
no stretch of power to give effect to the petition : that 
is to say, it would lead to no evil, if the ignorant and 
avaricious were prevented by law froin continuing ig- 
norant, and —s all their competitors in trade to 
resemble them in their defects. If the Creator have 
so constituted the world that men may execute all 
necessary business, and still have time to spare for 
the cultivation of their rational faculties, any en- 
actment of the legislature calculated to facilitate ar- 
rangements for accomplishing both ends, would be 
beneficial and successful, just because it was in accord- 
ance with nature ; although the prejudiced and igno- 
rant of the present generation would complain, and 
probably resist it. This principle of interference 
would go much farther: its only limits seem to me 
to be the boundaries of the real knowledge of nature : 
as long as the legislature enacts in conformity with 
nature, the result will be successful. At present, ig- 
norance is too extensive and prevalent to authorise 
Parliament to venture far. 


DO EVERY THING, AND SAY NOTHING.* 
Tus was the favourite motto of Mrs Nobleways, who 
was a woman more of deeds than words—that is to 
say, of unnecessary words. By this expression of 
unnecessary words I mean, principally words of use- 
less discussion, but more particularly of matrimonial 
discussion, and which all ladies who wish to have no 
quarrels with their husbands should be careful, above 
all things, to avoid. 

* What!” exclaims some fair individual of the sex, 
“am I never to talk tomy husband? Am I always 
to sit mum ?. Am I never to endeavour to talk him 
over, that I may get my own way ?” 

On the contrary, my dear voluble lady, you may 
talk to your husband as much as you like in a plea- 
sant, cheerful manner ; but if you are fond of having 
your own way, I advise you not to try to talk him 
over, but have it by saying nothing about it. 

The lords of the creation have inherently a wish of 
dominion over their wives; and if they think they 
have that, they do not trouble themselves about trifles, 
unless they are led to do so by useless discussions. 
For example, whether their wives wear a blue hat or 
a brown one, or whether they work half an hour at 
a carpet-frame or an hour at netting a purse, or go 
out to call on Mrs Somebody or Mrs Anybody, is to 
them a matter of no consequence. But if they begin 
to consult, or enter into arguments and disquisitions, 
the husbands immediately on their part begin to as- 
sume a dignified dictatorial manner and tone, which 
presently offends the lady. She gives a snappish 
answer, which brings anill-natured one in rewurn. 
She then either bursts into a fit of rage or a flood of 
tears; and the husband bounces out of the room, and 
bangs the door after him. 

For example: Mrs Wrougways and her husband 
were one day seated at breakfast, when she com- 
menced the following discourse :—* I intend to go ana 
call upon Mrs Haughty this morning ; I suppose you 
do not want the horse and gig for any thing, do you ?” 

“] don’t know whether I do or not,” said he, not 
being pleased with the word intend. ‘* What do you 
want to go to call so often on Mrs Haughty for—a 
proud disagreeable woman. If Colonel Haughty was 
not my commanding officer, you should never go and 
cail on her at all.” 

“Should not! Well, for my part, I showld always 
call on Mrs Haughty, whether she were in our regi- 
ment or not. I like her: she is an elegant woman, 
and the daughter of a peer; and she never gives her- 


self any airs to me, as she does to the other ladies of 


our corps.” 

“You fancy, I suppose, she likes you, and thinks 

= less vulgar than the rest. But it is no such thing. 
he colonel, I dare say, has ordered her to be civil to 
you, because I am useful in regimental matters.” 

“Ordered ! ordered! Mrs Haughty is not a wo- 
man to be ordered by her husband ; she has too much 
spirit and sense.” 

“Sense! she does not show her sense, if she at- 
tempts to have any likings or dislikings her husband 
does not approve. I wish you would go and see Mrs 
Nobleways. Now, there is a woman I wish you would 
imitate.” 

“ Indeed! well, I should be very sorry to imitate 
Mrs Nobleways. She wears an ugly hat, and is a 
great friend of that tiresome woman Mrs Rational, 


© The title to this sprightly little arucle ‘the 


composition of a lady), was the Italian proverb, Far Tutto ¢ Dit 
Niente ; but we have thought it more appropriate to the popular 
character of an English translation. 


the Journal, to substitute 
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who is always teaching her children, and going to 
market, dressed in a gingham gown and straw hat—I 
hate them both.” 

** More shame for you. And if you would spend 
less money in hats, and be dressed like Mrs Noble- 
ways with dignified simplicity, and would spend your 
time in teaching your children, and study household 
economy, instead of being all day netting purses, I 
can tell you, madam, it would be more for your credit 
and mine.” 

“Credit! you dun’t d to say, sir, that I am 
discreditable to you ! you, sir ? 

Here Mrs Wrongways burst into tears, and the hus- 
band rose from table, and rung the bell. ‘“ John, 
bring the gig to the door; I am going to the barracks, 
and shall want the gig and horse all day.” 

Now, in reality, the captain did not want the gig 
and horse at all, that day. He would rather have 
walked, as it was a beautiful fine clear morning; 
but he was so provoked with his wife, that hé was 
determined to vex her, by preventing her going 
visiting, which was her favourite occupation ; neither 
did he much care whom she visited. He wished 
her to be on good terms with all the ladies of the 
regiment ; and, if the truth were known, he rather 
wished her to call on Mrs Haughty that very day. 
But this provoking discussion made him instantly re- 
solve tothwart her. If Mrs Wrongways had said 
nothing; if she had attended to the proverb Far 
Tutto e Dir Niente, and waited quietly until her 
husband had gone, walking away to the barracks as 
he intended, she might have ordered the gig and the 
horse at what hour she pleased, and visited whom she 

and her husband would have been well pleased 
she had done so—and probably would have said to 
her, when she returned, “ well, I am glad you have 
got all these visits paid, and particularly glad you 
called on Mrs Haughty, for we must always pay due 
respect to the wives of our commanding officers.” 

Therefore, my dear military ladies, who are fond of 
having your own way—which, by the bye, most ladies 
either civil or military always are—I recommend ¥ 
to attend to essential duties, and never discuss trifles ; 
please your husbands by attending to important 


’ matters, and in all unimportant ones you will be 


sure to have your own way, if you attend to the 
Italian motto, 


“ Fan Tutto Din NiENTE.” 


ANECDOTES OF HIGHLANDERS. 
[By rue Erraicx Sueruenp. | 

The Rev. James M‘Queen, one of the ministers of 
Skye, ased to relate that a man of the name of M‘Pher- 
son, from the braes of Lochaber, came to him for the 
baptism of one of his children. As he was a stranger, 
the minister inquired his name, connexions, and what 

ish he had come from; and, in particular, if he had 

ught a testimonial of his character? “ Huich? A 
testimoniel? Fat pe she?” ‘* Why, it is just a writteu 
account of the character you have borne, and testified 
by the minister and elders of the parish.” ‘‘ Oach, ro, 

M‘Queen ; she didna brought her.” “ But you ought 
to have done it. What was the reason you did not bring 
it with you?” “ Because hersell was thoughting she 
would be as petter without it.” 

A gentleman of Strathdon said to his maid one night 
“ Tell Finlay to rise very early to-morrow morning, and 
go down to Aberdeen tur the upholsterer.” “ Yes, sir. 
For the what did you say, sir?” ‘* For the upholsterer. 
He knows him.” “ Finlay, you are to rise very early, 
master says ; and you are to call on me to make you a 
brose, and you are to go down to Aberdeen, and bring 
home a polsterer.” “ A polst ? What's that ?” “ Mas- 
ter says you have seen him, and know what he is like.” 
**Me seen him? In truth, I never did!” So, next 
morning, Finlay comes in to his master very early, with 
his greatcoat and long whip, and says, ** Master, must I 
take a one-horse cart or a two-horse cart for that fulthy 
bhaist ?” “ What beast, you blockhead ?” “ Whoy, that 
viled lubberly bhaist the polsterer.” - 

A young Highlander, seeing a black man standing at a 
door in Ghseee, drew near, and began to feel the hands 
and clothes of the negro, muttering to himself all the 
while, “ Aih, Cot a mercy on us all! what is made up for 
te pawpee here!’ At length he began to handle the 
black’s face, on which the latter gave him a rude push, 
and cried, “* Stand back, sir!” The young Highlander 
uttered a loud shriek, and sprung almost to the middle 
of the street, and then, turning round in utter astonish- 
ment, he exclaimed, ‘ Aih! aih! wha ever saw’d the 
like of tat? I'll be hang’d if I didna thought she was a 


An elderly man, from the braes of Athol, who had 
never seen either a ship or sea in his life, once chanced 
to be crossing from Kinghorn to Leith on a very stormy 
day, and as the vessel heeled terribly, he ran to the cords 
and held down with his whole vigour to keep her from 
upsetting. ‘ For te sake of our lhives, shentles, come 
and hold town !” cried he ; “ or, if you will nhot pe help- 
ing mhe, I'll lhit you all go to the bhottom in one mho- 
ment. And you ploughman tere, cannot you kheep te 
howe of te furr, and no gang ower te crown of te rhiggs 
avaw? Heich?” The steersman at this laughing aloud, 
the Highlander was irritated, and, with one of the levers, 
he ran and knocked him down. ‘“ Nhow! laugh you 
nhow !” said he ; ‘and you weel deserve it all, for it was 
you who.put her so mhad, kittling her thail with tat pin.” 

About thirty years ago, I first visited the Spital of 
Glenshee, and at that time I never had seen a greater 
curiosity than the place of worship there. It is a chapel 
of ease belonging to a parish called Kirkmichael, is built 
with stone and lime, and the roof is with slate. 
Thé:door was locked, but both the were wide 


n, without either glass or frame, so that one stepped 
pp in at the windows as at the door. There were 
no seats, but here and there a big stone placed, and, as 
things of great luxury, there were two or three sticks 
laid from one of these to another. The floor was literally 
paved with human bones, and 1 saw that the dogs had 
gnawed the ends of many of them by way of amusing 
themselves in the time of worship. There were also 
hundreds of human teeth, while in the north-west corner 
of the chapel there was an open grave, which had stood 
so for nearly three months. It had been made in the pre- 
ceding December for a young man who had died in the 
braes of Angus, but it came on such a terrible storm that 
they could not bring the corpse, so they buried him where 
he was, and left this grave standing ready for the next. 
When the service was ended, the minister gathered the 
collection for the poor on the green, in the crown of his 
hat, and neither men nor women thought of dispersing, 
but stood in clubs about the chapel, conversing, some of 
them for upwards of an hour. I have seen many people 
who appeared to pay more attention to the service, but I 
never saw any who appeared to enjoy the crack after ser- 
mon so much. 


[To the above notices by Mr Hogg, which in 
a periodical work some years ago, may be a few 
from other sources. } 

An honest Hi plander, peving a visit one day toa friend, 
was hailed as follows—‘‘ Come along, my good fellow— 

lad to see you’ve made out this visit at last, and that you 
4 come ata time when we are to have some good 
weather. The barometer has been rising for a week.” 
“The barhometer !” exclaimed the Celt; “and do you 
keep a barhometer?” ‘Oh, yes,” answered his friend. 
“ Weel, I’ve kept a barhometer too, for many a long day, 
and, for my part, I dho not think it has any effect on the 
weather at all, at all.” 

A Celt, ing a road, saw a snail, which he supposed 
to bea glce of fruit. He accordingly lifted it, and bit 
off a piece, when, discovering his mistake, and anxious 
to conceal, under an affected feeling, the real nature of 
his sensations, he threw away the remainder, saying, ina 
tone of great indignation—** Tak ye tat, for being sae 
like a ploomh-taimas |” 

The following is a proclamation said to have been 
once issued ot Neumess :—** A ane time ho yes! and a 
twa time ho yes! and a tree time ho yes! To a’ them 
wha hae gotten the spoke (English), no persons, at no 
time after nor pefore, will pu peats nor howk heather on 
my Lord Preatalappin’s moss, or my lordship to pe surely 
will prought them pefore her to be peheatet and syne 

; and gin she'll come back, till pe waur done till 
her nor a’ tat.” 


FLOATING GARDENS AND FLOWERS. 

(From Wor.p,” by Charles Williams.) 

Frederick. I love a garden dearly, papa. I am 
surprised that every body does not. How strange I 
thought it when Mr Kerrison said the other day that 
he did not walk in his once a-month ! 

Mr Elwood. You will find the tastes of people very 
different, Frederick. Some have no pleastre in the 
processes of vegetation; and were their grounds left 
to themselves, all would be wildness and disorder. 
Others, on the contrary, owe much of their enjoy- 
meut to flowers and fruits, and to possess it surmount 
many obstacles. In China, even the steepest moun- 
tains are brought into cultivation ; they are cut into 
terraces, resembling, at a distance, immense pyramids, 
divided by numerous steps or stories; and, what is 
really worth our admiration, the water, which runs 
at the fuot of the mountain, is raised from terrace to 
terrace to the very top, by means of a portable chain- 
pump, which may be carried about and worked by 
two men. Reservoirs are also dug on the tops of the 
mountains, from is let down to 
irrigate the sides. In such places as are steep, or 
too barren, pines and larches are planted. But what 
would you think of floating gardens ? 

F. Why, that would be strange ! 

Mr E. The Chinampas, or floating bpm of 
Mexico, are justly considered objects of greatest 
curiosity. Their invention is said to have arisen out 
of the extraordinary situation in which the Aztecs 
were placed on the conquest of their country by the 
Tepanecan nation, when they were confined in great 
numbers to the small islands on the lake, and were 
driven to exercise great ingenuity in order to provide 
themselves with a sufficient quantity of food. Hum. 
boldt conjectures that the first idea of them may have 
been suggested by nature herself, for, on the marshy 
banks of the lakes of Xochimilco and Chalco, the agi- 
tated waters, in the time of the great carry 
away pieces of earth, covered with herbs, and bound 
together with roots. The first Chinampas were mostly 
fragments of ground artificially joined together and 
cultivated. Following up this suggestion, it would 
not be difficult, by means of wickerwork, formed with 
marine plants, and a substratum or groundwork of 
‘bushes, combined with tenacious earth or clay, to con- 
struct similar gardens of adequate dimensions. Upon 
these was placed fine black mould, sufficiently deep for 
the sustenance of the plants which it was desired to 
raise. The form usually given to these Chinampas 
was quadrangular, and their size varied from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred feet in length, 
with a breadth of from twenty to seventy feet. At 
first, the use of them was confined to the growth of 
maize and other objects of absolute necessity; but 
in the pi of time, and when the Mexicans had 
shaken off the yoke which rendered them necessary, 
the owners applied themselves to the production of 
vegetable luxuries, and grew fruits, and flowers, and 


odoriferous plants, which were used for the embel- 
lishment of their temples, and the gratification of 
their nobles. At sunrise, daily, according to the 
Abbé Clavigero, innumerable were seen to 
arrive at the city of Mexico, loaded with various kinds 
of flowers and herbs. the produce of these floating 
islands. The garden is sometimes seen to contain 
the cottage of the Indian, who is employed to guard 
a contiguous group, and on each one there is com- 
monly erected a small hut, under which the cultivator 
can shelter himself from storms, or from the intense 
heat of the sun. If it is wished to put the garden 
in a different place, this is easily effected by means 
of long poles, or by rowers placed in a boat, to which 
the garden is fastened. In the driest seasons, the 
Chinampas are always productive, and it is not diffi- 
cult to renew the powers of the soil by means of mud 
taken from the bottom of the lake, which is highly 
fertilising. One of the most agreeable recreations 
afforded to the citizens of Mexico is that of proceed- 
ing, in the evening, in small boats, among these gar- 
dens, the vegetation upon which is always in a state 
of luxuriance. 

Floating gardens are maintained also on some of the 
rivers and canals of China, where an excessive popu- 
lation produces the same effect as that just mentioned 
as having resulted from oppression, and the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to have recourse to every expedient 
for increasing the means of subsistence. 

Mrs E. Some plants are very extraordinary. One 
is a native of Java, and of the East Indies beyond the 
Ganges, and is denominated aérial from its singular 
properties. In the latter region, it is no uncommon 
thing for the inhabitants to pluck it up, on accouut of 
the elegance of its leaves, the beauty of its flower, and 
the exquisite odour it diffuses, and to suspend it by a 
silken cord from the ceilings of their rooms, where, 
from year to year, it continues to put forth new leaves, 
new blossoms, and new fragrance, excited alone tw 
fresh life and action by the stimulus of the surround- 
iug atmosphere. In the botanical garden at Mexico, 
there is a tree of considerable size, called “the tree of 
the little hands,” bearing a beautiful red flower, the 
centre of which is in the form of a hand, with the 
fingers a little bent inwards. Over these, humming- 
birds, in all their beautiful splendid hues, may be seen 
frequently hovering. But only three trees of the kind 
exist in all Mexico. The mountains of Toluca pro- 
duce a very singular species of cactus, which looks 
exactly like an old man's head, as it is covered with 
long grey hair, which completely conceals the thorns. 
The American aloe, which was first brought into 
Europe in 1561, and is now planted for hedges in 
Spain, Sicily, and Calabria, has been thought to blos- 
somsonly once in a hundred years; but the time of its 
flowering depends on the quickness of its growth ; so 
that, in hot countries, where it grows fast, it will 
blossom in a few years; but, in colder climates, it is 
much longer before the stem shoots up. a 
ous, it grows to the height of more than twenty 
The tallest aloe, of which there is any account, was 
in the garden of the king of Prussia, and to 
the height of feet. In another, which flowered 
in Cheshire in 1737, the stem appeared in June, and 
grew five inches a-day for some weeks; the flower- 
branches were perfected in twelve weeks, and then 
ceased to w for a month, while the buds were 
forming. This plant produced a thousand and fifty 
flowers ; but one that blossomed in Leyden, in 1760, 
produced more than four thousand. Dr Walsh saw, 
in Brazil, an aloe of extraordinary size. The flower- 
stem was two and a half feet in circumference at the 
base, and shot up to the height of thirty feet; from 
this projected innumerable horizontal foot-stalks, 
from whence hung myriads of campanulate blossoms, 
so that the form of this grand flower was that of a 
pine-tree, for which it might have been mistaken. 
“ I saw in some places,” he says, “‘ when I set out, 
this stem beginning to protrude itself from the midst 
of the leaves, and on my return it had attained the 
magnitude of a pine-tree of twenty years’ growth.” 

Mr E. The embeaporba stands with a naked stem, 
surmounted by bare branches, from the extremities 
of which immense palmated leaves depend. In some 
species, these are covered, on the under side, with a 
hoary dewn, which, in the heat of the day, they turn 
up to the sun, sv that whole patches of the surface 
seem covered with rich white blossoms. With this is 
strikingly contrasted the coral-tree. Spikes of rich 
as those of a horse-chestnut, and give to the surface a 
glow of the brightest red. A curious peculiarity marks 
its leaves; the mimosas and acacias, which grow near 
it, expand their foliage to the utmost in the sun, 
and close them up when he is obscured by the clouds ; 
but the erythrina seems actuated by an opposite in. 
stinct. It closes up its large trefvil leaves in the heat 
of the sun, as if protecting its buds from his burning 
rays. 
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